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Whatever your lubrication problem, 
™ Cities Service has the answer 


Although Cities Service Oil Companies are per- 
haps best known for those products which serve 
the country’s motorists so well, they play an 
equally effective role in meeting the varied and de- 
manding lubrication problems of heavy industry. 


Because of their unparalleled experience in 
the field, Cities Service engineers have accumu- 
lated a vast fund of knowledge with which to 
meet your lubrication problems. The nearest 
Cities Service office gladly will put you in touch 
with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ Service. 
This Service is yours, of course, without any 
obligation on your part. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—Chicago, New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 





ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY —Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 
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The a bles Report - YOUR POLICY~’ 





H™ is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 7 
culture and home financing in every State of the 


Union. 


The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find 
information that every policyholder will want 
to have—the answers to such questions as— 


* What happens to the dollars people pay for 
life insurance? 


%& How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 


*& What are the principal factors in life insur- 
ance costs? 


%* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 


* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 


Because last year’s edition of ‘Your Policy” was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 


“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 
Membership increased to 2,4500,000—assets reached a 
total of $2,564,400,000, agg velo rea 9 
—hbenefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
Re tue dll» it ada tedberoar 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basis 
—mortality experience favorable—earnings rate on 
eae Gee iad Sectely, — 


20 
force increased to $7,136,920,642. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 
ASSETS 1940 
> 
U. S. Government Obligationst......... 619, 
Public Utility Bonds............-....... 475,078,157 
ins woswacsiasdcdecvescte 654, 
Railroad Equipment Obligations........ 46,542,585 
oe cen eedeecess ks 259,887,483 
COUT MIMO 6's 5 0 dala pec csiesccvccccess 60,476,866 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks....... 48,560,059 
IIIS cc ccses  coscccsccus 308,103 
M Ss, was wk ds ovs-0 s6e's aes 327,952,152 
NS id Ghat pechd ded ccvcaswoedeie 154,703,074 
Loans on Society’s Policies.............. 216,989,036 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- : 
cess of collection and other items..... 55,186,665 
Total Admitted Assets................ $2,564,466,180 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 
ey wen ae aeeemeres and un- 


IIR io 5.6 x ¢0 caine ce eis ewes 23,700,385 
Reserve for_taxes...............0sseeeees 3,935,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and 

"SEE ae af en ae 5,111,782 
Funds allocated for a in 1941.. 33,508,570 
Unassigned funds (surplus)............. 99,793,960 
Other contingency reserves........ ..... 7,310,000 

Total Liabilities and Reserves......... $2,564,466,180 


*Including time and fixed deposits of $223,4 
tincluding $5.913, 944 on deposit with public Suthoritles. 





THE EQUITABLE LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office * 393 Seventh Avenue * New York, N. Y. 
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“What’s all this—a music box?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


e “Not at all! . . . The purpose of this marvelous mechanism 
is protection — 


e “This is a Nationa Window-Posting Machine, generally 
used by stores for keeping time-payment accounts.. The only 
one made that prints a ledger card, receipt book, posting 
voucher and journal all at once—computes new balance, accu- 
mulates the amount, counts and classifies the transaction—” 


© “My word! Can it talk?” 


e “No, not quite, but it can make friends — because it gives 
fast service and accurate statements to customers. And protects 
the management and the cashiers by accumulating locked-in 
totals of all transactions — 








e “Nartionat makes other machines, too, a complete line for 
all businesses from banks to stores to schools. Machines 
designed to save time, avoid error, cut costs, increase net profits— 
e “Machines for listing, posting, proving, analyzing, book- 


keeping, check writing, remittance control and more —” 
© “Controt! That sells ME! .. . I'll tell all my friends.” 


e “And remember—these machines pay for themselves many 
times over! They are made by the makers of Nationat Cash 
Registers — sold and ome | by specialists. Whatever your 
problem, see Nationat first!”. . . Call the local office ropay. 


INVESTIGATE » 





















ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 








THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ° DAYTON, OHIO 
Cash Registers ° Posting Machines * Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines * T 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL casu REGISTER COMPANY 
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Commodities needed by armies are 
not dear. 


Many dividend-paying stocks look 
under-priced. 


Lowest-yielding bonds are low in at- 
tractiveness. 


Railway securities are—deservedly— 
getting up steam. 


Total aid to democracies, short of war, 
yes. Totalitarianism, no! 


Prophecy: Arbitrary labor leaders are 
riding for a fall. 


It’s going to cost more to live. Tax 
gatherers are seeing to that. 


In an emergency production becomes 
recognized as infinitely more impor- 
tant than politics—or politicians. 


The public are getting ready to strike 
against strikes. 


It is now certain that we must give 
up some “butter” if we want countless 
guns. 


Scarcity of some consumer . products 
is bound to cause price rises. 


Also, wage increases. 


But no wild inflation is today in pros- 
pect. 


More than $14,000,000,000 of defense 
contracts have already been awarded. 


But paper orders are different from 
actual production. 


“60% Increase in Man-Hours Need- 
ed.”—Knudsen. 


Yes, Braggart Hitler, we are in earnest. 
Prediction: Many holders of low-yield 
bonds will switch to high-yield com- 


mon stocks. 


Life insurance will outlive its traducers. 














What s 
Ahead 


THE 260,000,000 people of the West- 
ern Hemisphere have been jolted into 
consciousness of new responsibilities 
by the tragic destruction wrought in 
the old world by an ideology of force 
and hatred. United States Government 
and business men are working as never 
before with Latin American counter- 
parts to defend their way of life, and 
already great steps have been made. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations 
Between the American Republics, is in 
the thick of activity and he has brought 
the situation up to date in an article 
for Forses. He shows how U. S. busi- 
ness men can open up new markets in 
the southern Republics and how some 
U. S. businesses have been uncon- 
sciously supporting organizations and 
individuals who promote anti-Ameri- 
can activities. This timely, authori- 
tative article is scheduled for publica- 
tion in the April 15th issue of ForBEs. 
Watch for it! 


x * * 


This issue contains the beginning of a 
series of articles on the institution of 
life insurance in the United States. 
B. C. Forbes, William Brooks, Leroy 
Lincoln, Albert W. Atwood, Claude L. 
Benner, Frank D. Kineke, all set forth 
some phase of this important factor in 
our national life. Forthcoming articles 
include one by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, on “What Life Insurance Means 
to the Individual” and one by John A. 
Stevenson on “Up-to-Date Life Insur- 
ance Management.” Every life insur- 
ance policyholder should be interested 
in these analyses of their protection 
programs. 


x * * 


Also coming up is a series by Cy Nor- 
ton which throws new light on the 
salesman’s mysterious ways, the result 
of a nationwide survey of salesmen’s 
habits and techniques; further investi- 
gations of airplane production and na- 
tional defense; and an article on one 
of the nation’s leading business execu- 
tives. : —TueE Epirors. 
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Readers Say: 








ENJOYABLE AND PROFITABLE 


I have read with interest of appointment 
of your new managing editor, Mr. William 
Brooks, and wish to compliment you on this 
fine addition to your already splendid staff. 

Reading Forses every two weeks is a 
regular routine with me—resulting always 
in a most interesting, enjoyable and profit- 
able hour. 

More power to you! —Cuester O. FiscHER, 
vice-president, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. 


FORBES 


PREDICTION CoME TRUE 


One thing you pointed out to Big Business 
in the 20’s is only too true now. Failing to 
take their responsibility of looking after the 
interests of their employees, the Govern- 
ment is doing exactly as predicted.—J AMES 
A. Srrn, Indiana, Pa. 


WorTHWHILE 


Mr. W. G. Kerchner has certainly made a 
worthwhile suggestion on page 7 of your 
March 1 issue. 

It would take considerable time and ex- 
pense to carry out his suggestion, but if 
there is some feasible way it can be accom- 
plished the results would surely be beneficial 











First 3 years 
(Guaranteed) 


4th and later years | 4th Year Net Payment (1941 
(before deducting 


dividend scale, used solely 
for il 


dividend) lustration; see below) 





$69.20 

79.10 

91.75 
108.55 
130.90 
160.60 
199.85 














$66.40 
76.60 
89.55 
106.40 
128.50 


$81.40 

93.05 
107.95 
127.70 
154.00 
188.95 157.40 
235.10 194.95 











shows net payment on 


ividend d of 3rd be 
| seep yobe ‘this besis, under our 1941 dividend scale. This figure is 
not guaranteed for the future but is given to illustrate 
Dividends from year to year will depend entirely on future experience. 
ISSUED AT AGES 10 TO 66, INCLUSIVE. 





used to reduce 4th year premium. Last column 
the principle which applies. 








A POLICY WITH MANY USES 
Contains all the standard provisions 


—cash values if you live 
Get Booklet from Local Agent or Office or Home Office 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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and I would gladly contribute up to $50 to- 
ward the expense—C. T. Davis, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Mr. Kerchner, in a letter to the editor, 
suggested that Mr. Forbes’ editorial “Henry 
Ford and His Ways” (Feb. 15] be reprinted 
in a vest-pocket size pamphlet and placed 
in the hands of industrial workers to combat 
similar methods of subversive elements.— 
Tue Epirors. 


ENJOYED 


I have always enjoyed Forses Macazine 
and would hate very much to miss any of 
the issues.—E. C. Crowtner, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


Crepir WHERE Crepit Is Due 


On page 18 of your March 1 issue you 
give credit to “Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh” 
for a foolproof identification system for de- 
fense workers. However, credit does nat be- 
long to us. The Hall Laboratories referred 
to must be the Hall Laboratories firm of 
Boston, Mass.—Ross C. Crpevra, librarian, 
Hall Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The item should have been credited to 
the Hall Laboratories for Lighting Research, 
Boston, Mass.—Tue Epirors. 


Facts AND TRUTH 


I have been a reader of your splendid 
magazine for four years and I confidently be- 
lieve that it is one of the best magazines 
published. In my opinion, you state facts 
and truth, which is lacking in so much of 
our ‘reading matter these days.—J. H. Nes, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


No ReEGRETs 


I thoroughly enjoy every issue of Fokses 
and have not regretted at any time having 
subscribed to your magazine. I particularly 
like the “lead” articles and Mr. Forbes’ 
editorials—Dean B. Coox, Topeka, Kan. 


STIMULATING 


Ever since my original casual acquaint- 
ance (in a club railroad car) with Forses, 
it has been read avidly by the writer. I find 
it stimulating, informative and entertaining. 

In applying for a subscription, I want to 
forestall the possibility of my ever missing 
a reading of any subsequent publication. It 
would be a definite loss to me indeed.—Jos- 
epH J. Luxirscn, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Must” 


Forses is on my regular list for “must” 
reading. I find a great deal in it of informa- 
tion and value——Ritey H. ALLEN, editor, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


The magazine is very illuminating and 
thought-provoking. It keeps me “up to date” 
on the fast-moving defenses of our country. 
—Fatuer J. Coraveccnio, Alton, Il. 


ONE OF THE BEST 


Will you kindly send us six more copies 
of your March 15 issue. 

This is one of the very best issues that 
has come to our attention in a long time. 


—C. Warnock, C. Warnock & Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 























Congratulations 


Thomas I. Savage, of Murphy Var- 
nish Co., has been elected president of 
the Purchasing Agents Association of 
New York. 

Ernest E. Norris, president of the 
Southern Railway, has been elected a 
director of West- 
ern Union Tele- 
graph. 

Joseph A. Gal- 
vin has been elect- 
ed president of 
United Drug Co., 
succeeding Louis 
K. Liggett, who be- 
comes chairman of 
the board. 

Dean Rollans has been appointed 
general sales manager of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. 

Milton C. Cross, James G. Scarff and 
R. McLean Stewart have been elected 
directors of Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Col. J. L. Coch- 
run has been elect- 
ed a director of 
Seiberling Rubber 
Co. 

Clifford S. Young 
has been elected 
president of the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 

A. Kay Foster 
has been elected a director of Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 

Maurice L. Wurzel has been elected 
a director and president of Loft Candy 
Corp. 

Guy W. Vaughan, president of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., has been elected a 
director of Western Electric Co. 

Francis J. Rue 
has been elected a 
vice-president, and 
J. H. Riddle eco- 
nomic adviser, of 
the Bankers Trust 
Co., New York. 

George E. Roose- 
velt has been nomi- 
nated for election 
as a director of 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

J. L. Koubek has been appointed 
sales manager of the Guide Lamp Divi- 
sion of General Motors. 

C. F. Craig, vice-president of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, has been 
elected a director of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 





Joseru H. Gavin 





Cuirrorp S. Younc 





Francis J. Rue 


FORBES 


Raymond E. Christie has been elect- 
ed vice-president and a director of 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

J. N. Goddard has been elected a 
director of Coca-Cola Co. 

Earle Poorman has been appointed 
manager of a new distributing branch 
for a number of General Electric prod- 
ucts in New York. 

Joseph E. Wilson has been elected 
president of the reorganized Bellanca 





Aircraft Corp. G. M. Bellanca, former 
president, remains as chairman and 
consulting engineer. 

John A. Diemand has been elected 
president of Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Ralph E. Moody has been elected a 
vice-president and director of The 
North American Co. 

John B. Ferguson has been elected a 
director of Western Maryland Railway. ° 
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AUTOMATIC punched 


Card accounting from 








Apply the advantages of , 
the New Mark Sensing £ 
Principle to your 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 





Here is a new and outstanding advance 
in the punched card method of account- 


or in the branch offices. No manual tran- 
scription is required ... the original record 


ing—it is known as Mark 
Sensing! 

By this principle, a few 
pencil marks on cards 
enable specific facts to be 
permanently registered in 
the cards in the form of 
punched holes. 

It’s just assimpleas that! 
The cards can be marked 
by the agents in the field 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 





The accuracy and speed of Inter- 
national Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines have 
long been recognized by Life 
Insurance Companies. Below is 
a partial list of important rec- 
ords and reports which these 
machines provide: — 


Agency Statistical Records 
Dividend Accounting and 
Calculations 
General Accounting 
Mortality Studies 
Mortgage Loan Accounting 
Policy Loan Accounting 
Premium Accounting (Ordinary 
and Industrial) 





Valuation Reports 


Pri AS 


is the onlyrecord. From the 
marking of the cards to the 
printing of the final com- 
puted reports, punched 
card accounting can now 
be fully automatic. 
Investigate the advan- 
tages in speed and econ- 
omy which this modern 
International method can 
bring to your business. 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 








Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Life Insuranee: An American Monument 


LIFE INSURANCE is the poor man’s friend. 

It is, especially, the friend of widows and orphans. 

It succors millions of families in their hour of direst 
need. 

It is our greatest aid in keeping bereaved families 
together, in preventing members from being scattered. 


It has done and is doing infinitely more than any — 


other agency to encourage thrift. 


Increasingly it is making it possible for men and». 


women in modest circumstances to build up financial 
protection in old age. 


More parents are utilizing insurance to lay up fundsii® 


for the education of their children. 

Annuities provide financial security in later years, 
starting at any desired age. 

Group insurance, totaling $16,000,000,000, now 
blesses over 10,000,000 men and women workers, 
many of whom could not pass physical tests. Not only 
is the cost to the employees very low, but in many 
instances employers pay all or part of the premiums. 

Its growing popularity is demonstrated by the fact 
that it increased $1,250,000,000 last year. This form 
of insurance can be taken out to provide payments for 
total disability due to accident or sickness, for loss of 
eyesight or limb through mishap, for hospital confine- 
ment and surgical expense. 

The vast sums distributed by insurance companies 
—last year $2,700,000,000 was paid or credited to 
policyholders and beneficiaries—have done much to 
keep down the cost to taxpayers of furnishing relief. 
The 1940 benefit payments averaged $7,397,000 daily. 

Death claims of 1,000,000 are paid yearly. 

In addition; greater and greater sums are being dis- 
bursed annually on endowment and other policies pay- 
able during life. 

By insuring responsible executives, partners, and 
the like, many a business is enabled to continue in 
successful operation when a key personality dies. 

Life insurance is a great provider of jobs—greater 
than the mightiest of our industrial corporations. 

Insurance companies collect savings, ranging from 
a few dollars a year up, from 65,000,000 policyholders, 
equivalent to half the nation’s entire population. In- 
cluded are millions who would not have thought of 
becoming investors in stocks or bonds—also millions 


who probably would not have become savers but for 
the diligent efforts of life insurance salesmen, mission- 
aries of thrift. 

Over the years, thanks to the conscientious, per- 
sistent head-work and leg-work of many thousands of 
agents, our 300 life insurance companies have accumu- 
lated assets of more than $30,000,000,000. The largest 
percentage has been directly invested in American 
eraployment-giving enterprises, in city and farm mort- 


" gages and in Government bonds. Thus: $8,772,000,000 


in American industries, railroads, utilities; $7,224,- 
000,000 in mortgages and real estate; $5,595,000,000 


_ in U. S. Government bonds; $1,768,000,000 in State, 


county and municipal bonds; $2,767,000,000 in per- 
sonal loans to policyholders; $1,214,000.000 in miscel- 
laneous assets; and $910,000,000 in cash. 


That the American people are becoming more ap- © 


preciative of the value of life insurance is reflected by 
the fact that the amount in force today, $117,500,000,- 
000, is a new maximum. 

Unquestionably, the strength exhibited by the insur- 
ance companies all through the severest and longest 
depression America has ever suffered, has been potent- 
ly responsible for the growth of life insurance. The 
assets losses of companies which went out of business 
during the decade 1929-38 today stand at about 14 of 
1%—an extraordinary contrast with losses suffered in 
other fields. 

Thoroughly justified is Senator Joseph C. O’Mahon- 
ey, chairman of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, in declaring: “Life insurance is an Ameri- 
can institution. It has reached its highest fruition in 
this country. On the whole it is highly efficient and 
well managed. It may be regarded as a credit to 
American enterprise, and nothing we developed (in 
the hearings) indicated anything to the contrary.” 

That emphatic statement should squelch certain irre- 
sponsible bureaucrats and other individuals at Wash- 
ington who, casting envious eyes at the savings accu- 
mulated on 134,800,000 policies, would love to see 
this praiseworthy monument to individual enterprise 
subjected to political domination, not to say spoliation. 
Policyholders are remotely likely to submit supinely 
to any such catastrophe, if threatened. 

(Fact and Comment continued on page 34) 
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Artists George Biddle, Reeves Lewenthal, Thomas Benton, Ernest Fiene, Grant Wood and Georges Schreiber study some Walt Disney figures 


Art, Incorporated 


ABOUT the last place you would expect 
to find modern business methods put 
to work and proving themselves hand- 
somely would be in an art gallery, a 
form of commercial enterprise which 
can hardly bear to hear itself called 
that. 

But that is exactly what Reeves Lew- 
enthal has done with the Associated 
American Artists, a punchy, a stream- 
lined art-by-mail organization which 
represents such topnotch contemporary 
American artists as Grant Wood, 
Thomas Benton, Georges Schreiber, 
and some 60 others. They sell the work 
of these men—in every form that they 
can think of—from Fifth Avenue to 
the most remote farmhouse, even in 
the Australian bush country. 

There isn’t any special secret about 
Lewenthal’s success. He had something 
good to sell. He had the “know-how” 
of modern merchandising technique, 





Epwarp STANLEY is a well known newspaper- 
man and writer. 
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By EDWARD STANLEY 


to which he added hard work and long 
hours. You could add that column up 
almost anywhere and reach the same 
total. But in the art field the organiza- 
tion is unique. 


RETIRED AT TWENTY-EIGHT 


Both Lewenthal and his partner, 
Maurice Leiderman, had wide business 
experience before they began to sell 
art to middle class Americans. Lewen- 
thal, who is the director and founder 
of the gallery, had made a modest for- 
tune as a high-powered public relations 
expert, retired at the age of 28 to live 
on his income—and lost the whole 
works six months later. It was a kind 
of a green-stick break, though, because 
he started to climb right back as soon 
as he recovered from typhoid fever, 
which he had at the same time. 

' Leiderman, who came later, was a 
successful general insurance agent with 


an income in the happier five-figure 
brackets, and had a general back- 
ground of selling, some accounting 
and, strangely, woolen designing. 

While Lewenthal was trying to dig 
out from under his private financial 
disaster he undertook to do publicity 
for a group of art galleries. This was 
his meal ticket, and he certainly need- 
ed one, but it seemed to him that he 
wasn’t making any sense trying to 
create an interest in and a market for 
art when there wasn’t any way to dis- 
tribute it. The channels were very lim- 
ited—the galleries in the large cities, 
and only a few of those. 

“There wasn’t any merchandising 
scheme for art at all,” says Lewenthal. 
“The more I thought about it, the 
surer I became that art was sold in a 
kind of tight little vicious circle. Un- 
less you assumed that art—any kind— 
was only for the very rich. 

“T was sure there must be a way to 
sell good American art to people who 
could afford to buy an automobile, 











and perhaps to a good many more. 

“Tt had to be an inexpensive article, 
because the public had been educated 
for years to believe that art was pro- 
hibitively expensive. All they heard 
about were sales of Old Masters for 
thousands of dollars. Old Masters are 
all right in their place, which is a 
museum, not a living room. 

“What the art business really need- 
ed was some kind of inexpensive article 
which would introduce artists to the 
public, something to fill the same place 
that a grocery store’s loss leader fills, 
and a way to distribute the product.” 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Lewenthal finally decided he would 
have to do it himself, if it were ever to 
be done. He began to search for an 
art form which would lend itself to 
mass production, so to speak, and per- 

mit a wide distribution at a low price. 
And they had to be original works of 
art. 

A brief search convinced him that 
original etchings and lithographs could 
be sold for $5 each and would give the 
artist a better return than he could 
obtain by selling a few prints at a 
much higher figure. He concluded, too, 
that the natural outlet was the depart- 
ment store. 

Lewenthal spent the Summer getting 
the agreement of the artists he wanted, 
and riding buses to line 
up the department stores. 
Then, in the Fall of 
1934, he launched his 
enterprise. 

The 100 department 
stores through which he 
was working did a fine 
job on the first batch of 
prints, and they sold 
fast. But after that sales 
dropped so low they 
couldn’t be seen, because 
the blush was off and 
the stores treated the 
prints merely as inven- 
tory. ; 

“They just put them 
away in drawers,” says 
Lewenthal sadly. 

That put Lewenthal in 
the mail-order business, 
against the considered 
advice of all the experts 
he consulted, who told 
him he ought to have 
his head looked at. Art 
wasn’t something you 
could sell by mail, right 
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out in the open. One needed a dimly- 
lighted gallery and an air of shabby 
but excessive gentility. 

But Lewenthal went ahead, put a lit- 
tle 70-line ad in the newspapers, and 
got 2,000 requests for catalogs, greatly 
to his surprise. He had no catalogs, 
and had to get some printed in a hurry. 
He also rented a tiny office. 

In the six years since then the gal- 
lery has moved three times, always to 
bigger quarters and now is housed in 
an elaborate plant on Fifth Avenue, 
where they are in the process of dou- 
bling their space. And from selling 
prints only—which are still the back- 
bone of the business, but not the 
money-maker any more—they have 
branched out into all kinds of sidelines 
for their artists. 

Most successful of these has been 
their endeavor to implement the artist 
into the business and industrial world. 
Their artists have designed glass, tex- 
tiles, wall paper, stage sets and even 
movie publicity. Nine artists went to 
Hollywood and did paintings of scenes 
during the making of “The Long Voy- 
age Home.” Walter Wanger paid them 
$50,000 for the job, and the pictures 
appeared in almost every newspaper 
and magazine in America. 

Lewenthal sold this job himself, 
while on a trip to Hollywood. He was 
sitting nervously in his two by four 
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office one afternoon wondering busily 
where there were people who would 
buy paintings by American artists 
when he thought of the movie colony. 
Many of the stars and directors and 
producers were making collections of 
French art. The idea hit with such 
force and clarity that he almost left for 
Hollywood that night, wondering why 
he hadn’t thought of it before. 

But being intensely practical, he 
first arranged an elaborate exhibition 
of the work of the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists group in Hollywood, and 
as a result a number of the Hollywood 
collectors switched from European to 
American artists. It was while on this 
expedition that he made the arrange- 
ment with Wanger. 


THE BUSINESS FIELD 


In the advertising world especially 
the gallery has found work for its men, 
producing subjects for use with a par- 
ticular product, or doing paintings and 
murals of an institutional character. 

Lewenthal feels that artists fill a de- 
cided need in circumstances which for- 
bid the use of the more sharply de- 
finitive photographic medium, and 
where ethical considerations bar too 
direct an approach. With the increas- 
ing use of color in advertising, he fore- 
sees an increased use of artists because 
their paintings reproduce more clearly 
and easily than many 
color photographs. 

While the business 
field is the one they are 
ploughing most industri- 
ously now— “At least 
we've taught business 
men they don’t have to 
be afraid of artists and 
that they aren’t too ex- 
pensive” —their chief in- 
terest is always in the 
field of selling art by 
mail. 

The first mailing list 
had 34 names on it. 
Now they have 150,000. 
Catalogs in full color 
are issued four times a 
year, and there are many 
special supplements and 
sales letters. Lewenthal 
writes all the letters and 
all the ads. All the letters 
have an intimate, direct 
touch, and the ads are 
those typical of the mail- 
order business. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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This Is Our Enemy! 


By U. S. SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES 


As Totp To THomas C. McCiary 


WITHIN THE PAST critical six months, 
we have had over 350 major strikes 
and stoppages—nearly half of them in 
defense industries alone! Cases of sa- 
botage, or else a flood of incredible 
accidents, are growing more numerous 
than we like to admit. 

Many stoppages, we know, were sub- 
versively engineered and financed. Yet 
the perpetrators and instigators hold 


no responsibil-. 


ity for the cost 
of delay, dam- 
age and, in 
cases, down- 
right traitorous 
intent! 

We have a 
Fifth Column in 
this country and 
it is operating 
with a syn- 
chronization 
and protection 
that is appal- 
ling. No honest 
industrialist, laborite, or Government 
official even remotely connected with 
the National Defense Program can 
longer be unaware of this, or deny it. 

The regular war industries—muni- 
tions, armament, shipbuilding—have 
experience with which to deal with 
this enemy. But today, hundreds of 
industries, thousands of businesses, are 
being drawn into the Defense Program, 
and many of these have never had to 
deal with subversive activity before. 

As a member of the committees on 
Appropriations, Military Affairs, Edu- 
cation, Labor, District of Columbia, 
and subcommittees, it has been my for- 
tune to study this matter from several 
conflicting viewpoints. Also, I appre- 
ciate what the average business man 
is up against. 

It seems to me that this matter re- 
quires first that we stop being milksops 
about a real peril. It is time we recog- 
nized that the Fifth Column /S the 
Fifth Column, and not simply harm- 
less groups of crackpots, misguided 
idealists, unimportant would-be dic- 
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tators, and people whom we would not 
ordinarily meet or employ. 

Toward a clearer understanding of 
their objectives and methods, I suggest 
that every executive make a point of 
reading Hermann Rauschning’s Revo- 
lution of Nihilism; Jan Valtin’s Out 
of the Night; and Rep. Martin Dies’ 
book. 

This problem cannot be solved solely 
by legislation, although there is grave 
need for legislation which will prevent 
inexcusable stoppages, since there is 
no doubt that formidable foreign di- 
rection is behind much of the current 
labor trouble. 

We must find some means of smash- 
ing this subversive power, yet pro- 
tecting the legitimate rights of legiti- 
mate, patriotic labor. It seems to me 
there is a tendency among some groups 
to look toward total labor legislation 
as the solution. But this would, of ne- 
cessity, mean total legislation govern- 
ing also capital and industry. All three 
methods seem to me perilous and in- 
imical to the American way, even un- 
der the exigencies of declared war. It 
is a long way back from such legisla- 
tion, even when limited in time, and to 


emergency. 
INVESTIGATE YOUR WORKERS 


Industrial analysts suggest that it 
would reduce tension if employers 
would respect the patriotic background 
of labor, where it exists, in settling 
disputes. It is my opinion that if em- 
ployers can clearly show a strike has 
been engineered by foreign or subver- 
sive forces, the great majority of labor 
itself would aid them to stamp out the 
evil. 

In these times, it would seem wise 
for every employer to make careful in- 
vestigation of all men and women who 
work in their factories, offices, shops, 
and be well satisfied that they are, 
without reservation, loyal to the Gov- 
ernment and principles of the United 
States. 

If there is any doubt of an em- 
ployee’s allegiance to the principles 











Other countries said “IT CAN'T HAPPEN 
HERE” But look ot ‘em today. There is only 
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upon which this country was founded, 
bosses might confer with other em- 
ployees of established loyalty and in- © 
telligence. If incriminating evidence 
points toward outright current subver- 
sive sympathies, the case should be 
turned over to the FBI promptly, and 
before dismissal action is taken. This 
is vital, if the guilty employee, and 
those above him, are to be appre- 
hended. 


WARNINGS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


In Defense Industries, the “Don’t 
Talk” warnings have long been issued. 
But something more co-operative be- 
tween boss and workman is needed. 
Some employers have instituted semi- 
social evenings for employees at which 
the ways and methods of Fifth Col- 
umnists and saboteurs are dramatically 
discussed by experts; particularly, the 
methods alien agitators might utilize 
to enmesh normally patriotic workmen. 

A case to point was a German-Amer- 
ican workman, being ferced by Nazis 
to divulge information about his plant, 
under threat to penalize relatives back 
in Germany. Heartened by a lecture on 
just such tricks, the fellow took his 
problem to the boss, who had means 
of discreet inquiry, and in this case 
found that all of the workman’s rela- 
tives were dead. Result: Sabotage 
avoided; a good American’s loyalty 
saved; and, it was recounted, one Nazi 
with a very broken head. 

Other employers have asked and been 
granted permission to attend union 
meetings, and discuss in open forum 











methods for co-operation against sabo- 
tage, and the thwarting of agitators 
who would foment unreal or minor dis- 
satisfactions’ into discord and strikes. 
Several employers are using newsreels 
authenticated and endorsed by ac- 
knowledged friends of labor which 
show the actual living and working 
standards of countries disseminating 
propaganda and bidding for labor 


support. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


A few employers have made possible 
free schools of political economy and 
parliamentary procedure so that work- 
men might learn to guard themselves 
against distortion of political and eco- 
nomic views, and control of unions by 
subversives. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
Fifth Column seeks to gain key posi- 
tions simultaneously with causing the 
dismissal of loyal employees. Employ- 
ers. should be extremely careful these 
days to thoroughly investigate cause 
for dismissal and, if the fault is denied 
and out of keeping with an employee’s 
past record and character, to make sure 
that a loyal employee has not been 
“ frame Bo 

One of the most critical angles of 
the general problem is management's 
relationship with the FBI. Unfortunate- 
ly, the limitations imposed on this bu- 
reau by law and a meager appropria- 
tion have led to some misunderstand- 
ing of the bureau’s position. The FBI 
is, considering the broad demands up- 
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on it, extremely limited in personnel. 
By law, it can neither institute investi- 
gation, nor cause the prosecution of 
those against whom it has gathered 
evidence. 

Enemies have succeeded in muddling 
the picture to the extent where many 
people suspect the bureau of being a 
political tool given to Borgia methods. 
Congress thoroughly investigated 
charges of malpractice against the FBI, 
and gave it a clean slate. 

I wish to bring this out clearly be- 
cause many managements working, or 
hoping to work, on war orders suffer 
a fear that if they report confidential 
business information, particularly in 
relation to sabotage and labor troubles, 
to the FBI, unfriendly and competitive 
people will hear of it and use it against 
them. 


APPEALS ARE CONFIDENTIAL 


This is absolutely an erroneous im- 
pression and, naturally, one which the 
Fifth Column is eager to disseminate. 
Any management which finds itself 
confronted with suspicious employee, 
supply, manufacturing or plant prob- 
lems, should communicate the full facts 
to the FBI immediately. If of a minor, 
or simply anticipatory, nature, the FBI 
will reply with a confidential outline 
for the prevention of trouble. If of a 
serious nature, an investigation may 
be made without the management’s im- 
mediate knowledge, as experience has 
shown that wives and secretaries, and 
even executives themselves, are not al- 
ways prone to discretion. 

Many aspects of sabotage and incit- 
ing to violence and riot are best han- 
dled under State law. To this end the 
Department of Justice has printed a 
legislative program as drafted by the 
Federal-State Conference on Law En- 
forcement of National Defense. This 
tentative program is flexibly adaptable 
to the laws of various States. 

In my opinion, every business man 
should exert himself to see that not 
only sabotage and agitation may be 
more effectively prevented but, further, 
fully and expeditiously prosecuted 
when attempted or discovered. 

The final part of the employer’s 
problem seems to me worth closer at- 
tention than management has given it. 
It is the general ignorance, or care- 
lessness, on the part of business men 
of the means by which bills are pre- 
sented to Congress and made law. I 
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Even William S. Knudsen has to wear an 
identification badge (on coat) while touring 
General Electric’s Schenectady plant 


refer to the fact, not the theory. The 
governing power of this nation is still 
in the hands of Congress—and I might 
mention aside that Congress is still in 
the hands of the voters. 

The leaders of the substantial citi- 
zenry are, or should be, the executive 
classes. Employers are the people who 
keep industries going, who hire men, 
who make work, who pay wages, who 
spend money, who produce wealth, 
and who pay most of the taxes. They 
have a legitimate right to be heard in 
the affairs of government, but they 
don’t use it. 


ALIENS A PROBLEM 


For instance, scarcely any large em- 
ployer will disagree with the statement 
that a large ‘share of his troubles are 
directly or indirectly fomented and 
maneuvered by aliens, alien racketeers, 
and those in this country illegally. In 
many cases, these agitators and gang- 
sters, and their work, are known but 
cannot be proven. 

We have known this for years. The 
mere fact that 5,000,000 aliens were 
making a living, or on our relief rolls, 
up to the time of the Alien Registra- 
tion Act was an acute commentary 
upon our political sanity. Yet it has 
been almost impossible to deport 
aliens, even when subversive or de- 
praved, because our lack of laws made 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s two-year investigation of the 
life insurance companies has come to 
a close—in a blaze of conflicting rec- 
ommendations and conclusions—and 
U. S. policyholders, who held hope that 
the body would clear up many of the 
points it previously had left dangling, 
still are perplexed-and confused. 

For two years the SEC has been 
digging into various aspects of the life 
insurance business. The investigation 
was for the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (TNEC) and was 
one of a series intended to study con- 
centrations of economic power to de- 
termine why, in an age of plenty, men 
and money and machines seemed to be 


idle. 
DIVIDED IN OPINION 


The final report was submitted to 
the TNEC by Messrs. Gerhard A. Ges- 
ell and Ernest J. Howe of the SEC. 
It was said that the authors were 
speaking neither for the SEC nor for 
the TNEC, but as individuals, and that 
the report would be treated by the 
TNEC as additional evidence to the 
testimony they already had heard. 

The TNEC then held a hearing at 
which the SEC was to present its rec- 
ommendations based on the findings 
of the report. About the widest pos- 
sible division of opinion in SEC ranks 
was revealed. Actually the -recommen- 
dations came from two members of the 
SEC, who said they were speaking for 
themselves and not for the Commis- 
sion. 

Commissioner Sumner T. Pike in- 
cluded in his list the startling sugges- 
tion that the life insurance companies 
abandon their program of investment 
safety and enter the field of venture 
capital by investment, at least to a lim- 
ited extent, in common stocks. He also 
advocated Federal regulation of life 
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SEC’s Insurance Probe 


— What Did It Prove? 


By WILLIAM BROOKS 


insurance. To help muddle the Gov- 
ernment position, Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, TNEC chairman, opposed 
both these suggestions. 

As the result of this indecision and 
lack of agreement by the investigators, 
the whole thing is so blurred and criss- 
crossed by different viewpoints that fu- 
ture developments are unpredictable. 

The suggestion that the life insur- 
ance companies invest in common 
stocks has brought the biggest reaction 
from the companies themselves, the 
daily press, and the policyholders who 
have been following events at Wash- 
ington. Most of these remembered the 
criticism of life insurance companies 
before the 1906 Armstrong Committee 
for investing in stocks—as well as the 
stock market of 1929. 

In view of the remarkable depres- 
sion record of life insurance there is 
little likelihood that a following will 
be found in any way interested in 
tinkering with investment safety. (To- 
tal assets of life insur- 


productive channels. That is absurd on 
the face of it. Life insurance assets, 
representing almost entirely the policy 
reserves of the 65,000,000 policyhold- 
ers, are constantly kept at work. 

For instance, more than $4,000,000,- 
000 was invested last year in mort- 
gages and securities alone. Part of this 
was new investment funds, from in- 
creasing policy reserves, and part of 
it was renewal investment funds, from 
maturing investments of previous 
years. These dollars poured into indus- 
trial plants, utilities, railroads, home 
building, farm building, local Govern- 
ment financing and Federal Govern- 
ment financing. This is exclusive of the 
personal loan aid extended to policy- 
holders. 


ASSETS AT WORK 


All told the companies have $30,- 
000,000,000 of assets, of which $8,- 
772,000,000 is invested in American 
industries, railroads, utilities; $7,224,- 
000,000 in mortgages and real estate 
in both city and farm country; $5,595,- 
000,000 in U. S. Government bonds; 
$1,768,000,000 in State, County and 
Municipal bonds; . $2,767,000,000 in 
personal loans to policyholders; $1,- 
214,000,000 in miscellaneous assets; 
and $910,000,000 in cash. This is a 
portfolio which belies the very thought 
of “sterilization.” 

The SEC’s conclusion in the face of 
these obvious facts is characteristic of 
the whole life insurance investigation. 
The report gives evidence of the lack 
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suspended operations 
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during the decade 
1929-33, amounted to 
only about 2% of the 
assets of all life 
insurance companies, 
and through reinsur- 
ance the maximum 
aggregate loss already 
has been reduced to 
6/10 of 1%.) 

The SEC’s view 
was that the conserv- 
ative investment pol- 
icy of the life insur- 
ance companies is, 
in effect, “sterilizing” 
the savings of the 
American people. The 
Commission implies 
that the companies 
are keeping these 
funds from going into 
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of understanding of many life insur- 
ance fundamentals by those making the 
study, in spite of the time consumed 
in public hearings and field surveys. 
No experts on life insurance partici- 
pated in the conclusions and, while 
the facts were assembled with surpris- 
ing ability, great gaps are found ap- 
parently because of this ignorance of 
details of the business. 

One of the most surprising elements 
in the report was the failure of the 
TNEC, after it had invited comment 
and evidence by the life insurance com- 
panies, to make any use of the extend- 
ed brief presented by 177 life insur- 
ance companies to the TNEC several 
months ago. This brief definitely an- 
swered the apparent misunderstandings 
about life insurance which had crept 
into the proceedings. Yet the facts as 
presented by the companies were ig- 
nored and the SEC’s opinion remained 
unswayed in the final monograph. 


THE LAPSE QUESTION 


No one can quarrel with the original 
intention of the investigation. But it is 
difficult to understand the wide spaces, 
the complete shutting of eyes, to basic 
fundamental conclusions which their 
own facts pointed towards. One can 
only assume a determination to arrive 
at preconceived conclusions. 

For instance, in commenting on life 
insurance lapses, the SEC went far 
afield. Its suggestion that these devel- 
oped primarily from poor selling is 
contradicted by the record. Any chart 
of lapses, related to any chart on busi- 
ness activity, will show precisely op- 
posite trends. When business goes 
down lapses increase and vice versa. 
It is true in every sales field. In fact, 
life insurance lapses are not quite as 
heavy as “lapses” in other fields such 
as automobile, furniture, clothing and 
jewelry purchases. 

Poor selling by poor salesmen un- 
doubtedly contributed to lapsation but 
the altered circumstances of policy- 
holders due to economic change was 
immeasurably the greater factor. 

The SEC put special emphasis on 
industrial insurance, with a recommen- 
dation by some of its members that 
efforts be made to abandon it. This 
thought ignores the great service ren- 
dered by industrial insurance through 
its nearly 90,000,000 policies in force 
on workers’ lives, paying out benefits 
of nearly $600,000,000 annually. It ig- 
nores the fact that this is the base pro- 
tection of most of these workers’ fam- 
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shows how closely life insurance lapses and surrenders reflect the course of 
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ilies, as shown by the WPA survey 
made specifically for the SEC. 

The report hit at the higher cost of 
industrial insurance but overlooked the 
New York insurance department sur- 
vey which found that industrial in- 
surance costs only 15% more than 
ordinary insurance of equivalent kind, 
which is a small charge for the extra 
service of collecting premiums at the 
door every week and for the sale in 
small units, sometimes under $100 and 
averaging only $250. 

Perhaps, above all, the report failed 
to give credit or to recognize the ef- 
forts of the insurance business itself to 
overcome abuses and practices which 
long had been branded by its own peo- 
ple as undesirable. 


SEEKING CORRECTIVE MEANS 


No enlightened insurance executive 
has ever claimed that life insurance 
was perfect and that human frailty of 
men engaged in that business was any 
less prevalent than in any other en- 
deavor. Instead they have sought to 
find corrective means and probably 
have been working harder at it in re- 
cent years than ever before in life 
insurance history. 

It is too bad that the SEC didn’t 
rest upon the statement of Chairman 
O’Mahoney last October when he told 
the American Life Convention: 

“T am happy to compliment the life 
insurance institution of America. Life 
insurance is an American institution. 
It has reached its highest fruition in 


this country. On the whole it is highly 
efficient and well managed. It may be 
regarded as a credit to American en- 
terprise, and nothing we developed 
(in the hearings) indicated anything 
to. the contrary.” 


POLICYHOLDERS SHOULD WATCH 


The policyholders of the country 
should keep this in mind while they 
watchfully wait for whatever step may 
fellow the closing of the SEC report. 
It is likely that, in view of the situation 
Senator O’Mahoney said was found, 
the whole matter will be shelved. This 
would be the wise thing to do. But it 
is possible that some tinkerer will draw 
up a bill to present to Congress and 
then is the time for the policyholders 
to speak up. 

As one who has invested a large 
part of earnings in life insurance over 
the last twenty years I certainly don’t 
want the insurance business forced in- 
to dabbling in common stocks. 

I don’t want another Bureau in 
Washington to duplicate or take over 
the regulatory duties of the State in- 
surance departments. And I don’t want 
another depression to come along and 
find that I can’t turn to the only source 
of ready, reserve cash—the life insur- 
ance company—which was available in 
1933. 

I don’t think life insurance execu- 
tives are super-men, but until I see 
something better I’d like to hang on. 
They came through pretty well in the 
last depression. 
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Life Insurance—A National Strongbox 


LIFE INSURANCE is the social instru- 
ment developed to enable individuals 
by voluntary action through a common 
instrumentality to provide, through 
their own efforts, protection for their 
families against the economic adversity 
that would follow untimely death, and 
also, by the same means, to provide 
assurance against a dependent old age. 

In providing such protection for 
themselves and their families, 65,000,- 
000 Americans, comprising almost half 
of our entire population, now own life 
insurance in the legal reserve com- 
panies of this country to an aggregate 
amount estimated at $117,500,000,000. 

During 1940 the legal reserve insur- 
ance companies paid or credited to 
their policyholders and beneficiaries an 
estimated total sum of $2,700,000,000. 

At the end of the year, these same 
companies held assets of over $30,- 
000,000,000, most of which represent 
legal reserves, with smaller voluntary 
reserves, that have been established to 
make certain that all future policy 
benefits will be fully met when they 
fall due. 


IMPORTANT TO NATION 


The mere size of these figures is 
striking evidence of the importance of 
the institution of life insurance in our 
national life. Simply as statistics, how- 
ever, these totals have little interest or 
meaning in themselves. It is only when 
we pause to consider what they mean 
to the individual policyholders and 
through them to the entire nation that 
we can appreciate their full signifi- 
cance. 

The vast amount of life insurance 
payments distributed year after year, 
often paid out in small sums of a few 
hundred dollars, form part of a vital 
stream which pulses through our whole 
economy. To the individual policyhold- 
ers the payments of the benefits prom- 
ised in their life insurance policies take 
on many and varied meanings. As their 
most dramatic result, these life insur- 
ance payments have meant the preser- 
vation of homes and families intact in 


the face of disaster. 





Leroy A. Linco.n is President of Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
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The value to the nation of this func- 
tion of life insurance cannot be over- 
estimated, since the maintenance of 
strong and self-reliant families is essen- 
tial to the strength of any nation. 

In addition, life insurance payments 
have made possible the continued edu- 
cation of orphaned boys and girls; 
they have meant to many older men 
and women the enjoyment of a com- 
fortable and well-earned retirement 
from labor; they have meant to many 
businesses continued and_ successful 
operation in spite of the sudden loss of 
a key personality. 

As the end product of all these bless- 
ings, the nation itself benefits from the 
continued stream of life insurance pay- 
ments; directly, in the volume of eco- 
nomic transaction made possible by 
life insurance payments, as the funds 
thus distributed are used to pay for 
food, clothing, shelter, and in turn ex- 
changed for more goods and services; 
indirectly, in being relieved of the ne- 
cessity of caring for many persons who 
would otherwise be forced to depend 
upon public assistance. 

From a slightly different aspect, life 
insurance may be looked upon as 
money for future delivery. To insure 


that these future payments can be 
made, however, funds must be accumu- 
lated to cover the necessary reserves. 
The $30,000,000,000 assets of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
of the United States represent the pres- 
ent status of that accumulation. This 
huge sum is not left idle awaiting the 
day of payment but is put to work in 
productive investments to earn interest 
and help to meet the cost of insurance. 
One thing that must always be kept 
in mind is the fact that this sum is 
simply the aggregate of the small 
amounts held for many millions of 
people, most of whom are of small or 
moderate means. The total is large 
simply because a very large number 
of people have a part in its creation. 
On the average, the amount held for 
each policyholder is only about $450. 
These funds come mainly from a 
group of people who do not otherwise 
“make investments” in the customary 
sense of the word. In consequence, the 
operation of legal reserve life insur- 
ance creates a most important source 
of capital for sound trustee investment 
that would not otherwise come into 
being in sufficiently concentrated form. 


FUNDS ARE ACTIVE 


The very employment of the life in- 
surance funds of these policyholders, 
individually such small amounts, 
through their various life insurance 
companies, renders a valuable service 
to the nation. 

Several billions of these dollars are 
invested in Federal, State and munici- 
pal bonds, ultimately to serve all the 
people in all kinds of public improve- 
ments, new roads, bridges, schools and 
the like. Other billions of life insur- 
ance dollars find employment in mort- 
gages on city and farm real estate. In 
the cities these funds help to build 
homes, stores and office buildings. In 
the country, life insurance dollars help 
many farmers to produce better crops, 
protect the fertility of their land, ob- 
tain needed equipment and maintain 
their farms in good working order. 

Still other billions of life insurance 
funds are invested in the securities of 
transportation, utility and industrial 
companies, helping to keep factories 








= 





running and men in jobs, helping to 
provide power for the nation’s indus- 
tries, helping to bring the farmer’s 
products to the city and to move goods 
from factory to market. 

The primary responsibility of life 
insurance with regard to these funds 
is to safeguard them in every possible 
way. As it is aptly phrased, return on 
the principal must always be consid- 
ered secondary to return of the prin- 
cipal. For this reason investments of 
life insurance funds are made only in 
the highest type of security, followed 
by constant and vigilant supervision. 

Steadfast adherence to these strict 
requirements as to quality of invest- 
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ments has compelled life insurance 
companies in recent years to invest 
new funds at lower and lower yields. 
During 1940 the rate of return on 
highest grade bonds, both govern- 
mental and corporate, fell to the lowest 
points in the history of life insurance. 
The resulting lower interest earnings 
on life insurance funds are necessarily 
reflected in a higher cost of insurance 
to the individual policyholders, either 
through reduction in dividends on par- 
ticipating insurance or an increase in 
premium rates for new nonparticipat- 
ing policies. 

In any picture of life insurance and 
its manifold benefits, the essential role 


played in its distribution by the life 
insurance salesman should not be over- 
looked. The fact that our people have 
the benefit of life insurance to an ex- 
tent beyond that possessed by. any oth- 
er peoples in the world is a tribute, not 
only to our economic and political ad- 
vantages, but to an even greater extent 
it is a tribute to the agency system 
which has made possible this great bul- 
wark of protection. It is a fact beyond 
question that only a small portion of 
this life insurance would have been 
provided if it had not been for the in- 
cessant activities of life insurance sales- 
men, constantly reminding the people 
of their responsibilities. 


The Fear of Inflation and Its 


Relation to Life Insurance 


THE FAILURE of the Federal Govern- 
ment to balance its budget, the increase 
in the public debt to over $45,000,000,- 
000, and now, with the defense pro- 
gram under way, the almost certainty 
that the debt will reach $65,000,000,- 
000 in the not too distant future, has 
once more raised the fear of inflation. 

This fear is already making it more 
difficult to sell life insurance, for sales- 
men are reporting that when interview- 
ing prospects all too often they are told, 
“We will buy no more insurance until 
we see what this huge expenditure for 
armaments is going to do to the value 
of our money. If the dollar is to be- 
come practically worthless, what is the 
use of buying insurance?” 


POLICYHOLDER’S PROBLEM 


This attitude on the part of the in- 
surance buyer raises two questions: In 
the first place, is the defense program 
likely to bring on a serious inflationary 
rise in prices such as occurred in 1917- 
18 or, worse, perhaps similar to what 
took place in France or Germany after 
the last war? In the second place, if 
the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, does this mean that the 
average man should buy no more in- 
surance but, on the other hand, sur- 
render what he already has and take 
his cash value now? 


Craupe L. Benner is a vice-president of 
Continental American Life Insurance Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 





By CLAUDE L. BENNER 


Freely admitting that there is pres- 
ent today in our banking system all 
the elements that could make for a 
severe inflation, nevertheless, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if anything more than 
a modest price rise is to take place 
during the next year or so. 

Price rises are not caused by tinker- 
ing with the currency or by excess 
bank reserves, or even by budgetary 
deficits, but they occur when the de- 
mand for goods at a given price ex- 
ceeds the supply of goods at that price. 
So long as an increased demand, ir- 
respective of its cause, can be met by 
increasing production without increas- 
ing costs, prices will not go up. So 
long, therefore, as we have any con- 
siderable amount of unused plant ca- 
pacity and several million men who 
are idle and anxious to work, we need 
not fear that an increase in demand— 
whatever its cause—is going to lead 
to any rapid price increase. 

Whether or not the increased de- 
mand for products, resulting from the 
preparedness program, can be met 
without raising prices and bringing on 
inflation, will depend (1) on the ade- 
quacy of our labor supply, (2) the 
abundance of our raw materials, and 
(3) the prevention of competitive bid- 
ding for particular products, the sup- 
ply of which cannot readily be ex- 
panded. 


The industrial situation today has 
little similarity to that existing in 1917. 
Today there is a large volume of un- 
employment. There is no scarcity of 
agricultural products. In fact, practi- 
cally all raw commodities are in abun- 
dance and cheap. With the exception 
of demand for war goods such as air- 
planes, machine tools, metals and basic 
explosives, there is no great demand 
for other commodities in the belliger- 
ent nations. 


NOT AS IN 1917 


When one considers how relatively 
easy it should be to expand the output 
of our normal peacetime goods, in 
view of our agricultural and manufac- 
turing capacity and numbers of our un- 
employed, and at the same time con- 
tinue with our preparedness program, 
I submit that it is not unreasonable to 
insist that it is possible to add a very 
large defense program, perhaps as 
much as seven to eight billions yearly, 
to our present national production. 
We have the labor, the engineering 
and business ability to accomplish this, 
and the money in superabundance to 
finance it. 

This nation, at the present moment, 
is not in the position that it was in 
1917, or that England is in at the pres- 
ent moment, working at maximum ca- 
pacity. While a nation works at maxi- 
mum capacity, it can only produce 
additional war materials by reducing 
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the production and consumption of 
peacetime products. 

What we needed in 1917, if we 
would have avoided an inflationary 
price rise, was a redistribution of our 
national effort. What we need to do 
today to arm ourselves without causing 
any disrupting influence is to stimulate 
and bring out our total national effort 
in the way of productive output. If 
this is accomplished, we are going to 
surprise the world in the amount of 
both armaments and peacetime goods 
that this nation can produce. 

But what shall the man be told who 
still insists that the possibility of infla- 
tion—which we must admit—is sufli- 
cient excuse for not buying life insur- 
ance? 

Broken down and analyzed, we find 
that there are two parts to the conten- 
tion that the possibility of inflation 
makes the purchase and the continu- 
ance of life insurance undesirable. 

The first has to do with the man who 
refuses to purchase life insurance be- 
cause of the possibility of inflation— 
stating that he will pay his premium 
in more valuable dollars than those 
that will later be returned either to 
him or his estate, and the second per- 
tains to the man who asks the question 
whether it would not be better for him 
to borrow the cash values on his poli- 
cies and put this money into some oth- 
er form of investment. 


WHY SACRIFICE PROTECTION? 


There is no validity to the argument 
that additional insurance should not 
be purchased because of fear of infla- 
tion if a man is buying insurance for 
its primary purpose, that is, protec- 
tion. Even if one were sure that infla- 
tion would proceed so that the present 
value of the dollar should be dimin- 
ished by 50%, nevertheless this would 
be no argument against buying addi- 
tional insurance, because failure to do 
so simply means, say on the part of a 
father, that he is permitting his family 
to go unprotected while he is waiting 
for inflation to run its course. 

As a matter of fact, omitting for the 
moment the matter of cash values al- 
ready accumulated on life insurance 
policies, the purchase of life insurance 
at this time, payment for which is paid 
in current dollars, gives protection in 
dollars of the same value as those used 
in paying the premiums. The only lag 
there is consists in what change the 
value of a dollar may undergo from 
the time the premium is paid until the 
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expiration of the period of coverage 
paid for by the premium. 

For example, should a man buy a 
Ten Year Term policy and pay the 


premium on a quarterly basis, he gets ‘’’ 


protection in dollars having approxi- 
mately the same value as the dollars 
he pays into the company. Should in- 
flation continue throughout the period 
of the ten years, each time he paid his 
quarterly premium he would pay that 
premium in dollars having the same 
value as the protection which he buys, 
there being a period of only three 





Answer 


“If the dollar is to become 
worthless, what's the use of 
buying life insurance?” 

Foreseeing inflation, many 
insurance prospects are ask- 
ing this question. But the au- 
thor shows that even if infla- 
tion comes, life insurance 
would be an on-the-par invest- 
ment — perhaps better than 
bonds or, say, real estate. This 
should be a warning to the 
man who will “buy later,” as 
well as to the man who wants 
to “sell out.” 











months during which the dollar could 
decrease in value from what it pos- 
sessed when he paid his premium. 

In other words, there is no validity 
whatsoever to the argument that infla- 
tion, even if we knew it were certain 
to come, should preclude an individual 
who needs protection from purchasing 
life insurance at this time. 

The argument for taking cash values 
on old policies at this time in order to 
invest these funds in other forms better 
adapted than life insurance to with- 
stand the effects of inflation, must be 
met by considering what are such oth- 
er investment opportunities offered the 
average life insurance policyholder of 
which he is in position to take ad- 
vantage. 

Bonds, being obligations payable in 
a fixed number of dollars, offer in gen- 
eral no advantages as an investment 
not presented by life insurance. I real- 
ize that it is commonly thought that 
in case of inflation the owners of com- 
mon stocks will reap huge rewards. 
While this might be true for a short 
period of time, nevertheless I think it 





inevitable that if economic: conditions 
become so bad that inflation is resorted 
to, Government regulation and control 
of business will be so widespread that 
profits will be rigorously controlled 
and the owners of common stocks are 
quite as likely to find that the divi- 
dends on their stocks will be limited to 
a certain fixed per cent even as the 
interest coupons on bonds are limited 
to a fixed amount. It is inconceivable 
that the Government would permit un- 
limited competitive profits to exist in 
an economic situation which became so 
bad as to cause our Government to 
have recourse to inflation. 

This leaves real estate as the only 
other type of investment offered, and 
while it is true that investment in real 
estate is probably the best type of in- 
vestment to withstand the evil effects 
of uncontrolled inflation, yet if one 
already owns his own home, I believe 
the experience of years has shown 
quite conclusively that the difficulty in 
managing additional real estate to- 
gether with its frozen nature, makes 
real estate investments as a class rather 
unprofitable for the average individual. 
Rent laws will also be put in force 
limiting income from real estate, while 
taxes will increase. 


AN UNWISE POLICY 


It is a brave policyholder indeed 
who feels that he possesses so much 
financial wisdom in a time like this 
that it is wise for him to take the cash 
values from his life insurance policies 
and speculate with them in the hope 
of being able to handle them in such 
a way as to profit from the effects of 
an inflation which in the final analysis 
we are not even certain of getting. 

What the ultimate outcome of our 
huge Government deficits is going to 
be no one can pretend to know. But it 
is fairly obvious that it is foolish to 
compare this country with either Ger- 
many or France, as they existed after 
the last war. 

No Government can continue, as 
ours has for the past decade, to bor- 
row such huge sums of money and 
remain solvent. This does not mean 
that we will necessarily have a run- 
away price inflation. More likely it 
means that there will be an increasing 
State control of all forms of our in- 
dustrial life and in such a situation 
those who have invested in life insur- 
ance are likely to fare quite as well as 
those who have invested in other types 


of property. 
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‘Group Insurance > 
in Employee Relations 


By FRANK D. KINEKE 


Group Lire INsuRANCE is a plan under 
which all the employees or certain 
classes of the employees of a single 
employer may secure life insurance. 
Under this plan an employer may in- 
sure the lives of his employees for the 
benefit of their families by means of a 
blanket policy. 

Through the co-operation of the em- 
ployer, who makes up the difference 
between the employees’ contributions 
and the premium charged by the in- 
surance company, it is possible for the 
employees to secure life insurance on 
terms much more favorable than they 
could obtain as individuals. 


COVERS IMPAIRED LIVES 


The fact that insurance may be of- 
fered regardless of age and without 
medical examinations as long as groups 
of employees in active service are in- 
sured, makes it possible to include un- 
der the plan impaired lives which 
would not be insurable as individuals. 
The life insurance payable upon the 
death of an employee may be made 
payable in one sum or, if the amount 
is sufficient, in the form of an income 
to replace lost wages for as long a 
period as possible. 

In addition to supplying life insur- 
ance, a well-planned system of Group 
insurance can be made to include pay- 
ments for total disability due to acci- 
dent or sickness, for accidental loss of 
eyesight or limb, and for hospital con- 
finement and surgical expense. 

An employer is frequently confront- 
ed with the question of what to do 
about employees who are kept from 
their work by illness or accident. This 
question naturally is continually aris- 
ing and must be answered by the man- 
agement of concerns having few or 
many employees. 

In most States the laws governing 
Workmen’s Compensation have stand- 
Frank D. Kinexe is Assistant Actuary of 
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ardized the practice in the case of 
absence due to occupational injury, 
but in order to take care of an “off-the- 
job” illness or accident, which cause 
more frequent absences, employers are 
increasingly taking advantage of the 
protection afforded by these Group in- 
surance plans. | : 

Under these plans, weekly benefits 
may be provided for the employee to 
cover partially the loss of earnings 
during the period of disablement. By 
means of hospital and surgical expense 
insurance, arrangements may be made 
to assist employees to cover the ex- 
penses incidental to hospital confine- 
ment or to surgical operations which 
many may be required to face in the 
future. Under a group hospital and 
surgical expense policy an employee’s 
dependents may also be covered. 

These various group insurance bene- 
fits may only be secured by employees 
with the co-operation of the employer. 
The most important factor in employee 
relations is this very evidence of co- 
operation. It indicates a real desire to 
help promote the security of the em- 
ployee and his family. 


ELIMINATES EMBARRASSMENT 


When death removes an employee 
from the payroll and dependents are 
left in need, they quite naturally turn 
to the former source of income, that 
is, the employer. The result many times 
is “passing the hat” among fellow- 
workers, to the embarrassment of the 
owner of the business, the plant super- 
intendent and employees. At best it 
makes the widow or other relatives the 
object of charity. 

For the employer a well-rounded 
plan of Group insurance protection 
supplies an opportunity to. make im- 
partial provision for his employees at 
a minimum outlay. It gives the em- 
ployer credit for the recognition and 
appreciation of his employees’ prob- 
lems and their scientific solution. It is 
an indication of continuous employer- 





employee co-operation, and apprecia- 
tion of the employer’s action by the 
employees and their families results in 
the making of a better morale. 

It is apparent that any plan of 
Group insurance goes straight to the 
home and ties the home to the busi- 
ness. It is quite possible that a plan of 
Group insurance would result in the 
attracting to the business of a desir- 
able class of employees. It could be 
made to hold such employees to the 
business if the benefit increases in 
some fashion with the advancement in 
position or salary. In this way it might 
be made a recognition of both loyalty 
and service. Furthermore, this feature 
is evidence to the employee that he is 
“valued” by his employer. 

The protection afforded employees 
not only relieves them from worry but 
brings the contentment which is bound 
to come from the realization that their 
families are protected. This in itself 
would obviously result in increased 
efficiency. 


PERFORMS TWO DUTIES 


Industry really performs two impor- 
tant duties, one economic and the other 
social. The first of these concerns itself 
only with production, while the second 
has to do with extending the human 
satisfactions enjoyed by the people em- 
ployed. It is apparent from what has 
already been said that Group insur- 
ance can be of primary importance in 
securing results under the second of 
these functions of industry. 

Obviously, all employees do not re- 
act the same way to an announcement 
of provision for Group insurance. 
Most of them, however, immediately 
see the sincere and generous desire of 
the employer to help them attain more 
of the feeling of security so necessary 
for their well-being. 

There is now little question about 
the genuine service enlightened and 
progressive employers render to their 
employees, their business and their 
community by instituting a plan of 
Group insurance. 

That Group insurance is recognized 
as being of extraordinary importance 
in improved employee relations is evi- 
dent from the fact of its growth in 
recent years. During the past year 
Group life insurance in force in this 
country increased $1,250,000,000. 
There are now over 10,000,000 em- 
ployees insured under Group life in- 
surance plans for insurance totaling 


$16,000,000,000. 
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Is the Life Insurance Market Saturated? 


LIFE INSURANCE has become so nearly 
a universal form of investment that 
almost any question concerning its re- 
lation to the ‘public is of widespread 
interest. A number of such questions 
have been bandied about, as it were, 
during the past year, because of an 
investigation by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, but without re- 
ceiving much in the way of definite 
answers. One of the most pertinent of 
these is whether the market for life 
insurance is saturated. 

The answer is both yes and no, and 
it depends almost entirely on what is 
meant by the word “saturated.” Does 
it mean that there are, or have been, 
too many agents? Or does it mean that, 
generally speaking, people have bought 
too much life insurance, that people 
actually own too much of it? For these 
are two very different things. 

There is very little doubt that in the 
past some life insurance companies 
put too much emphasis upon mere vol- 
ume of new business and not enough 
upon its quality, meaning thereby the 
kind of insurance which sticks. 


GROWING USES 


But now the function of the agent 
has become increasingly not merely 
one of salesmanship but of service. 
Some years ago life insurance was still 
considered chiefly as a means of pro- 
viding a clean-up fund in the event of 
death, whereas today this is only a 
small and minor function. Other pur- 
poses today are to provide a readjust- 
ment fund, peak-load income, life in- 
come, educational insurance, mortgage 
insurance and retirement income. In 
addition it is used increasingly for 
business purposes and in connection 
with pension and profit-sharing plans 
and in the field of taxation. 

These growing uses and purposes 
not only demand a much greater ser- 
vice on the part of the agent, but re- 
quire a much more rounded and in- 
telligent individual to render such ser- 
vice. At one time about all that was 
asked of the agent was to induce pros- 
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Saturation? 


Despite the fact that there are 
approximately $30,000,000,- 
000 of assets behind U. S. life 
insurance policies, the aver- 
age held for each policyholder 
is only about $450. 

The total premiums paid 
each year are only about the 
same as the amount spent for 
alcohol or personal adorn- 
ment, and only half of what 


is spent on tobacco. 











pects to sign their names to an appli- 
cation for a policy; a little later the 
emphasis was on paid-for business; 
now the agent is expected to keep the 
business in force year after year and 
to service it. 

The life insurance industry not only 
seethes with plans but with actual en- 
deavors to improve the selection, edu- 
cation and training of agents. The 
turnover among agents is being re- 
duced and the lapsation rate on the 
part of policyholders is also improving. 
Among the several hundred companies 
there is intense competition along these 
very wholesome lines. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has just announced that the 
number of full-time life insurance 
agents declined 4,000 in 1940, evidence 
that action already has been taken by 
the companies. 

At present the industry is working 
on a proposed new method of agents’ 
compensation which would substan- 
tially reduce the present first year’s 
very large commission, substantially 
increase the present small “renewal” 
commissions for a number of years 
thereafter, pay the agent a small fee 
during the. entire remaining life of a 
policy, and a pension when he retires. 
This seems like a highly constructive 


proposal. 


When it comes to the question of 
people, as a whole, own too 
much insurance the reply is unques- 
tionably no, even though a vast amount 
is owned by a very large number of 
people; some $117,500,000,000 by 65,- 
000,000 policyholders. These aggre- 
gate figures do not tell much; it is 
necessary to dig a little deeper. 

For example, 50,000,000 people, 
mostly at very low-income levels, hold 
about 90,000,000 industrial policies, 
the premiums on which are collected 
each week by agents at the homes of 
the insured. The most extensive survey 
of consumer purchases ever made, by 
two Government departments, shows 
that in the larger cities about 80% of 
all families have life insurance and 
that 92.3% of all families with incomes 
in excess of $7,500 have it. 

But does this mean that the Ameri- 
can people have been oversold on life 
insurance? The amount of insurance 
in force certainly demonstrates the 
great desire for security. In a large 
group of low-income families in Bos- 
ton it was found that more than 66% 
accumulated savings in no other way. 
It is true that approximately one-half 
the population has a stake in life in- 
surance today as compared with only 
one-eighth to one-seventh in 1900, and 
that the average person owning it now 
has slightly more than twice the 
amount owned in 1900. 


AVERAGE POLICY $450 


On the other hand the increase in 
the number of policyholders has been 
only slightly faster than that of gas 
customers, about the same as telephone 
subscribers, and not as fast as owners 
of passenger automobiles, domestic 
electric customers or homes with ra-— 
dios. 

The average “accumulated savings 
per policyholder” is only about $450, 
and total premiums paid are only about 
the same as the amount spent by the 
whole population for alcohol or per- 
sonal adornment and only half of what 
is spent on tobacco. | 

A recent survey showed that 50% of 
ordinary policyholders and 60% of in- 

(Continued on page 40) 





MANHATTAN SUNSET 


Who said..the sun is coming 


WATCHING THE SUN SET, the 
proverbial man from Missouri would- 
n’t believe it was coming up again... 
until he saw it do so with his own eyes. 


And when Metropolitan invests 
money for the benefit of policyhold- 
ers, it adopts that sound old habit 
of taking nothing for granted. Like 
the man from Missouri, we want to 
be shown. 


> And-that’s because our first con- 
sideration must be safety. Of course, 
there is no such thing as an abso- 
lutely riskless investment, but we 
like to be as certain as possible that 
each investment is a good one. Our 
staff of investment specialists is bet- 
ter equipped than any individual to 
investigate proposed investments 
and therefore should make fewer mis- 
takes. 


Of course, all Metropolitan invest- 
ments are made in accordance with 
the insurance laws, which wisely 
limit the fields in which life insurance 
companies may invest. In addition, 
all such investments must meet our 
own investment standards. 


Suppose, for example, that Metro- 
politan is considering investing a sum 


FORBES 


of money in the bonds of an indus- 
trial company, or a company distrib- 
uting light, heat, or power. The first 
thing we do is to gather all available 
data about that concern . .. its finan- 
cial statements, recent audits, and 
similar material. 


In many instances, it is necessary 
to go further... to make a more ex- 
haustive study of the company’s 
management, its position in the trade, 
its record, and its prospects. 


The mass of first-hand, up-to-date 
information thus obtained is care- 
fully considered by those charged 
with this responsibility. The recom- 
mendations of these men must then 
be approved by the Finance Commit- 
tee of Metropolitan’s Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Once the securities have been pur- 
chased, Metropolitan continues to fol- 
low the operations, through annual 
or interim reports, and to watch trade 
developments and changes in the in- 
dustry in which the borrower is en- 
gaged. Metropolitan is better able to 
watch these things than an individ- 
ual could be, and is better prepared 
to handle any difficulties that may 
arise. 








ROY PINNEY 


up..again? 


As we said before, safety is the first 
consideration in all Metropolitan in- 
vestments. Second to safety, is the 
income from the investment—the in- 
terest that helps pay the cost of your 
life insurance. 


The care with which Metropolitan 
invests funds for the benefit of its 
policyholders.is reflected in the sound 
assets which enable the Company to 
fulfill its obligations. 





COPYRIGHT 1941 
“METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


This is Number 36 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed wpon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 


Save Typing Time—rxecutives and secretaries 
know that Underwood Typewriters save impor- 
tant office time by producing a higher quality of 
finished work with greater ease and increased 
speed. Underwood’s extreme simplicity and oper- 
ating ease make it the choice of typists every- 
where. That is why over 5 million office-size 
Underwood Typewriters have been produced and 
sold. Telephone our local Branch for a free trial 
in your own office. 


Save Accounting Time—take care of Accounts 
Receivable and Payable. Maintain stock records, 
handle pay rolls, including all records demanded 
by Federal and State governments! Underwood 
Elliott Fisher not only produces three complete 
lines of accounting machines but maintains a 
nation-wide organization to help your own ac- 
counting department develop the right machine 
method. Telephone our local Branch today! 


nderwood bMtott Hisher— 
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Save Figuring Time Place greater speed and 
accuracy behind a gms figuring jobs with the . 


famous streamlined Underwood Sundstrand. With 
only 10 numeral keys the operator employs Touch 
Figuring just as your secr uses Touch Typ- 
ing. With a mere handful of keys to operate she 
keeps her eyes on her “copy’—not on the key- 
board. Underwood Sundstrand Simplicity is your 
assurance of Accuracy. Telephone our local 
Branch for a free trial. 


Save Personal Time_order an Underwood 
Portable for use at home . . . to get the jump on 
tomorrow's work today! The famous Underwood 
Champion Portable embodies many features of the 
big business Underwood. There is a wide range 
of Noiseless and Standard models from which to 
choose. Telephone any 
Underwood Dealer or our 
local Branch for a free trial. 
Every 
Underwood 
Elliott Fisber 
Machine is Backed 
by Nation-Wide 


Service! 


- Speeds the Worlds Business / = 
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APaRT FROM the danger of our being 
drawn into the war, a danger which 
cannot be regarded as remote after 
the vote of Congress for practically 
unlimited aid to Britain, there are 
highly stimulating prospective develop- 
ments in this country. For example: 

Industrial production is definitely 
heading towards unprecedented heights. 

Instead of our chief national prob- 
lem continuing to be unemployment, 
I visualize impending scarcity of effi- 
cient, especially specialized, workers. 

Before 1941 ends, I believe that the 
long- prevailing notion that ‘seven or 
eight or nine million employables?afe 
available, will be most definitely ex- 
ploded. As I see it, there have been 
and still are an uncomfortably large 
number of youths who have not been 
able to get their feet on the work- 
ladder, but that only a small percent- 
age of really capable men have been 
unable to find some kind of work. 

I would even go further: I do not 
hesitate to predict that within a year 
the outcry of industry will be that ‘it 
cannot find enough qualified workers. 

In January the corps of eminent 
corporation economists sounded by this 
publication predicted that the 
Federal Reserve Board’s pro- 
duction index would average 
131 for the first quarter. | 
felt, and wrote, then that this 
prognostication seemed too con- 
servative. 


Our expert economic consult- 
ants now forecast that during 
the second quarter the Federal 
Reserve yardstick will average 
139. Again, I cannot but feel 
that they are under-estimating. 
My very definite opinion is 
that this measure of our na- 
tional industrial activity will 
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Waxrer’C. Teacue 
Members of National Defense. Mediation Board 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


New Highs for Production; 
Shortage of Skilled Workers 


appreciably exceed 140 before long. 

The army of industrial and economic 
leaders now functioning at Washing- 
ton is gathering experience, is oper- 
ating more effectively. It will not say 
much for them if distinctly greater 
progress be not made during the sec- 
ond quarter than has been possible 
heretofore. 

Very important: | am convinced 
that Washington realizes that it must 
alter its attitude towards labor, that 
in the national interest a ban must be 
placed upon hasty, reckless, unwar- 
ranted strikes. Public opinion almost 
assuredly will insist upon reasonable 
behavior by labor leaders, labor 
unions, will insist upon unions giving 
adequate notice before striking, will 
insist upon acceptance of conciliation, 
mediation, arbitration. 

True, President Roosevelt’s new , Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board isn’t 
clothed with one iota of authority. It 
can only counsel—and, after investiga- 
tion, report its vicws. 

Even so, the public temper has be- 
come such that only astigmatic labor 
leaders are likely t~ attempt to ignore 
or defy it and its recommendations. 


fast Ls. 





Cyrus CHING 


I can visualize, I cannot but visual- 
ize, potent stimulation all along our 
economic front—impressive increase 
in employment, greatly accelerated in- 
dustrial output, a fattened . national 
weekly pay ,envelope, quickened retail 
trade, decidedly more railway traffic, 
record-breaking consumption of elec- 
tric power, home-building and indus- 
trial construction reaching unparalleled 
totals, industrial gross earnings exceed- 
ing the peak of the *20s boom and, 
of course, gigantic Government dis- 
bursements to private enterprises cov- 
ering many fields—aviation, shipbuild- 
ing, heavy chemicals, established mu- 
nition plants and other (including 


automotive) plants given enormous 





‘paiiic 20 ny ji ies lately have 
advanced: briskly: Aisis movement is 
likely .to continue. ©. 

But ‘stocks have done little. They 
have. been kept down by liquidation, 
on and off the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
of Britain’s once-extensive holdings. 
This brand of selling, however, is near- 
ing its end. &. 

My guess is that the best equity 
stocks will before long join the upturn 
in commodities, despite mount- 
ing taxation exactions, actual 
and prospective. 

If Washington, in its “all-out” 
aid to British and other defend- 
ers of democracy, should cause 
Hitler to declare war against us, 
stock quotations might con- 
ceivably suffer a setback. 

Nevertheless, I am not sell- 
ing one stock short. As I try to 
read the world outlook, I have 
faith that the United States of 
America will emerge as the 
most powerful, the most influ- 
ential nation on earth. 


i 
bse. 
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WHAT WILL AN 


ALUMINIZED AMERICA MEAN 


TO THE CITY OF THE FUTURE 


..- AND TO YOU? 


To meet the needs of the Defense Program and to 
provide for the normal requirements of peace, the 
aluminum industry is speedlin up a vast expansion 
of its already greatly-increased capacity. As part of 
the industry, this company alone is investing more 
than one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Right now, if your business does not contribute directly 
to the national defense, you may not be able to get all the 
aluminum you want, when you want it. But when this 
emergency is over, America will have more aluminum than 
was ever available before. The very abundance of this 
economical metal will bring countless new uses that will 
make this an Aluminized America. 

Here are some facts that foretell what this future may hold: 


Aluminum Reflectors behind fluorescent tubes on sides 
of buildings may illuminate streets. This will give a better 
distribution of light and clear streets of lampposts . . . 
Permanent traffic markings of aluminum powder mixed with 
bitumen may eliminate painted lines. 

Overloaded city bridges will be adapted to modern traffic 
by reducing deadloads with aluminum floor systems. This 
has already saved $1,500,000 in one bridge alone. A plan for 
double-decking another bridge with aluminum alloys will 


Save even more, 











Mass Transportation is a city’s biggest problem. Rapid 
transit cars of aluminum alloys will cut tons of weight per 
car and save hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in 
— costs. These light, smaller-motored cars can make 


ocal stops on express schedules . . . Buses, too, will be 
improved by use of strong aluminum alloys, in chassisless 
construction with axles, wheels, motors mounted directly on 
bodies . .. Aluminum mail planes landing on post-office roofs 
already foretell rapid delivery for city freight and express. 


A 
















Here are 12 Economic Advantages of 
Aluminum, which will help 
City-Planners to Create an 
Aluminized America 
Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-magnetic 


Non-toxic 





Aluminum Electrical Devices in 
smokestacks take out most of the soot. 
Their wide use will make cities less 
smoky ... Aluminum’s ability to resist 
corrosion makes for economy in build- 


ing and maintaining sewage and indus- 
trial plants. More sewage plants will 
make: rivers useful for water supply, 
boating and recreation. 


ALUMINUM 


1981 GULF 


Power will be shifted from city to 
city in case of floods, other emergen- 
cies, or sudden power needs. Electrical 
energy at unheard-of high voltages will 
come in on light, strong aluminum 
cables to aid television, high-fidelity 
broadcasting, to increase motor efh- 
ciency and to lighten and brighten the 
city of the future. 


COMPAN Y 


BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, 


Strength (in alloys) 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-Use Value 











O F 








AMERICA 


PENNS YLVANSTA 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


AND WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1940 























ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS located in United States and Canada 
a ial 1 Tal ovcnsivasavesctcabondunspostpeanedsmencnapndoceiooninnberuiamatans $ 78,566,746.51 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ....0.0...........0....0.05...ccccccccccscsscscescscesenseesescacearseenesensescsesesens 2,737,741.03 
RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
NESE SEN LEO! OE Nr $ 24,616,754.65 
ee nn cascncsconeteteabisbeaesboncecvsecereensocossvesevovevesbentes 2,074,054.04 26,690,808.69 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ‘ 
an: ocasiendebobppaiiiiiosavecicncrecuseddbesioaticasboosdoas $ 23,803,350.56 
pt a cacsunsbmappeadbselbabccbinnedl 12,044,169.02 
SN sini a venisttotlbosmabeabendeaods 14,384,518.51 50,232,038.09 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS located in United States I ss ckcsesluheinisposiaktanwesisbisslinhsvnioduliaitcidinkatink $158,227,334.32 
NET CURRENT ASSETS located outside of United States and Cutie kn ncovesnionscovscuandivseihating 11,377,652.69 
(Including $2,019,878.69 due from United States and Canadian Subsidiaries) 
FIXED ASSETS (Cost or Less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment .................................:..-se++sess+sssesesesnesesesnecseennsenvenenenes $290,574,237.68 
TI i. seenseccoconnnesveerpsningorsepsonainieapieilipiabepnesaeetcinsnune 103,802,932.55 186,771,305.13 
(Includes Fixed Assets—after deducting Reserve for Depreciation—located in Great 
Britain and Europe amounting to $16,699,050.70) 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or Less) 
Affiliated Domestic and Foreign Companies Not Included in Consolidation........................ $ 4,643,935.60 
(Including Investments in Companies located in Great Britain and Europe amounting 
to $1,659,512.06) 
EE CR ESE TE ATT _1,341,125.84 5,985,061.44 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
EES SRS EE TE OTE De 2,308,174.70 
PATI, Ts, Pe nnn ncn cncernssenpsvesenvepsnnsn snd sbteonensebbncliint presse 1.00 
eit 0 AER SR RR ee ON See eee aE APOE Be Leas 7 e $364,669,529.28 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES of United States and Canadian Subsidiaries 
a ni ee 0 asctirnsecrercemnenncevtnennisannnnnps nestenitibasertenes ssunsinrorsensecniaveasnsatniens $ 12,025,275.98 
(Including $2,019,878,69 due Foreign Subsidiaries) 
Dividend Payable January 1, 194)...............ccccossssssssssssssvorsssssesssssssseeveseatgtagyenestarseesse cea i em en OO, -. 6;958,341.00 
Installment due within one year on a Fund Debentures......... vite vic ER OR PR 900,000.00 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES qt 
Taxes (Including Income and Excess Profits Taxes) ...0.00.0...............cc.csccesesesvesesesnesenenesvesesesvavens $ 25,736,782.18 
ee EDO ERR NTIS mamenee Meare OR See ere Sk) Te 250,000.00 
Gubor Aeerued Tiabiies ...............----diassnieaebeet cen Digiainltassdisvinnceniadlaaiatie nad sdbanndsia.n-ccebeie 1,170,602.71 27,157,384.89 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES of United States and Canadian Subsidiaries... ...........cc0......se.se0se-0s $ 47;041,001.87 
FIFTEEN-YEAR, 244% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION DUE SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 .000.0.00..............sccccccseecssesedesnscesnsnseseanseecesceesceceseevee $ 30,000,000.00 
Less—Sinking Fund Installment due within one year (provided for above).................... 900,000.00 29,100;000.00 
TOTAL. Ra ee ite atacand ccneericsmnensinitadhinbbae bhi cad tae $ 76,141,001.87 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION— 
9,277,788 shares of no par value not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation........ $192,879,842.43 
aI GPEIIG anccexscesinesenienlidashinnnafeaien a aeaiaaialinamiinntneniaaiatamenieatilcst tamibeipecinaiiinbie 95,648,684.98 288,528,527.41 
$364, 669,529.28 








*NoTEs: Owing to European conditions and exchange restric- 


tions, a change in method of consolidation of accounts of 
foreign subsidiaries has been found necessary, as explained 
in the following Notes: 

The reports of wholly owned foreign subsidiaries for their 
fiscal years have been or are being audited by inde- 
pendent public accountants as in “tee gen = but these audit 
reports have not been received, the financial state- 
ments used are the unaudited statements of the respective 
Companies which in most cases cover a period of less than 
one year. 


1—Income of foreign subsidiaries (other than Canadian), 


which in the preceding year was included in the consoli- 
dated income statement, is included in consolidated income 
only in the amount of dividends received during the year 
and then only to the extent that these dividends are covered 
by a earnings of the paying company for the fiscal 


peri 
2—Current assets and current liabilities shown in the con- 


solidated balance sheet do not include current assets and 
current liabilities of mm, owned fat mad pany subsidiaries 
on following page) 


*These notes relate to Balance Sheet and to Income and Surplus Statements. 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS 


UNION 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


AND WHOLLY CWNED UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN SUBSIDIARIES 
Year Ended December 31, 1940 


INCOME 


INCOME. ...... 
Deduct— 





Depreciation and Depletion (United States and Canadian Properties)................................ 
Provision for Depreciation and Depletion (Foreign Properties) ...........0......0...00.0.0.0ccceee 


Interest 


Income and Excess Profits Taxes .........................:cccccccccsseeeeeeees 
STEREOS EES COE Fo 


$ 83,071,101.37 


$ 13,425,864.61 
2,500,000.00 
1,241,728.24 
23,656,234.51 40,823,827.36 


$ 42,247,274.01 











SURPLUS 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1940 000000000.0.....0cccccccccsccsues 


Add— 


Net Income for year (as above) ......................:cccccseseseeseeeseeenes 


$ 81,402,780.14 


$ 42,247,274.01 


Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1940 


ba silacadsncchesccensonagetinelinipibbntereesvrniest 


Deduct— 


SEES LEAS CT ATL” I 


Payments on Past-Service Annuities relating to prior years under Employees’ 


I I EI AE a... cas ncsotsndceceoosscsesdocacesussscosves 


Adjustment resulting from decrease in Dollar Value of Foreign Net Current Assets 


through conversion at exchange rates on December 31, 1940.00.00... 
EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1940 .....00.0.00..00.00000.... 


(Notes continued from preceding page) 


(other than Canadian), nor current assets of wholly owned 
United States and Canadian subsidiaries located outside of 
the United States and Canada. These net assets have been 
grouped under a single caption on the balance sheet below 
current assets, and the amount has been reduced by the 
reported earnings not received as dividends. Assets and 
liabilities of similar nature were included as current in the 
balance sheet as of the close of the preceding year. 


3—The inventories as shown on the balance sheet contain an 
amount of inter-company profit on materials received from 
foreign subsidiaries which, because of the change in method 
of consolidation, has not been eliminated as in the past. 
This amount is not material in relation to the total inven- 
tories. 


4—Current assets and liabilities of foreign subsidiaries have 
been converted at official rates of exchange where such 
rates exist, and in other cases at current rates December 
31, 1940. 


5—No reports for 1940 are available on certain affiliated com- 
panies not consolidated which are carried on the balance 
sheet at an aggregate investment value of $1,116,321.10. The 
equity in net worth of the other affiliated companies not 
consolidated at December 31, 1940 has been increased since 
January 1, 1938, or date of acquisition, whichever is later, 
in the amount of $293,515.49, by reason of undistributed 
profits (net of losses) and after unrealized exchange loss 
due to conversion of net current assets at exchange rates on 
December 31, 1940. This amount does not include the re- 
sults of operations for a full fiscal year of certain foreign 
companies, and is based in part on unaudited statements. 





Board of Directors, 
Union CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION : 

We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its wholly owned subsidiaries as of December 31, 
1940, and the statements of income and surplus for the year then 
ended, have reviewed the system of internal control and the account- 
ing procedures of the parent company and United States and 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated (except as noted below) and, 
without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined 
or tested accounting records of the Companies and other supporting 
evidence by me and to the extent we deemed appropriate. 

The statements include the accounts of wholly owned foreign sub- 
sidiaries as in the latest unaudited reports of these sub- 
sidiaries which, in the majority of cases, cover periods of less than 
one year. Therefore, the assets and liabilities included are as of vary- 
ing dates prior to December 1, 1940. Our examination of these repo 
and of audited reports of Epectoue years warrants our opinion that 
the accounts of these subsidiaries are presented on a basis consistent 
with that of the previous year. 


AUDITORS’ 


ee eee... 58,861.58 42,306,135.59 
$123,708,915.73 
eS ae $ 23,658,359.40 
| = Ae 4,189,646.44 
212,224.91 28,060,230.75 


$ 95,648,684.98 





6—Consolidated net income does not include any part of the 
undistributed net income of affiliated companies not con- 
solidated. The equity in the undistributed net income of 
companies for which reports have been received amounted 
to $322,848.28, based on unaudited reports which in some 
cases covered a period of less than one year. 

7—The Corporation has recognized the shortened life of cer- 
tain classes of machinery and equipment occasioned by the 
sustained high level of plant activity during the year and 
also the need for increased provision for obsolescence. 
The additional amount so provided was $2,132,684.05. 


8—During the year, the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Em- 
ployees purchased for investment from the Corporation 
the collateral debentures of Carbide and Carbon Manage- 
ment Corporation secured by 183,600 shares of stock of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation under plans for 
employees. As of December 31, 1940, the assets held by 
the Trustee amounted to $11,124,656.87 and the unpaid 
balance of amount borrowed by the Trustee in connection 
with the purchase of debentures was $8,800,000.00. The 
Corporation has agreed to maintain the assets in the Trust 
Estate at an amount sufficient to repay the indebtedness 
and permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to the per- 
sons entitled thereto. 


9—Substantial additional payments relating to years prior to 
July 1, 1937 were made to Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities 
under the Employees’ Retirement Plan. These payments 
were charged to Surplus. Payments for the purchase of 
Future-Service Annuities were charged against Income. 


REPORT 


We have reviewed the statements of two subsidiaries audited by 
other independent public accountants and have accepted these state- 
ments for the purpose of consolidation. 

Subject to the above, in our — the accompanying balance 
sheet and related statements of income and surplus present fairly 
the position of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries at December 31, 1940, and the results of consolidated 
operations for the year, in conformity with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding zoek, except as to the change in the treatment of the 
assets, liabilities and income of certain foreign subsidiaries, as ex- 
plained in notes numbered 1, 2 and 3, relating to the financial state- 
ments. In our opinion, this change in the method of treatment is 
in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
Certified Public Accountants 





New York, N. Y., March 15, 1941 
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The Shadow Knows 

Wading through a tough blueprint 
has made many mechanics see red. 
But the “Shadowgraph” blueprint 
reading method, just announced by 
Austin Tech. Institute, Newark, N. J., 
is claimed to make blueprint reading 
as easy as seeing a movie. Described 
as simple to grasp by average non- 
technical minds, the “Shadowgraph” 
method is a home study course which 
bases its success on the use of actual 
working models of objects; on projec- 
tions of shapes and dimensions as 
shadows thrown by the sun or other 
single sources of light. 


Sharking 


When the vitamin movement was a 
mere wriggle, sharks caught in the nets 
of Pacific Coast fishermen were just a 
nuisance. But now Pacific American 
Fisheries reports that sharks have more 
than nuisance value. Searching for a 
new source of vitamin A, Pacific 
American has discovered that shark 
liver is A-brimful. 


Restoration 


The rotary type electric ironer, 
heretofore confined to the borders of 
the home, is now said to be filling a 
pressing need in business. Wrinkled, 
old documents or water-soaked papers 
are ship-shaped by merely running 
them through the ironer. Not only are 
wrinkles removed, we are told, but legi- 
bility of faded inks is restored. 


Corker 

The Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has just popped up with a corking 
idea. They are opening the first of a 
series of Regional Laying Schools for 
linoleum “mechanics” in Denver, Col. 
The school will provide expert free in- 
struction for students from the more 
distant sections of the country who are 
unable to attend the regular school 
conducted on the company’s home 
grounds. Not only does the new school 
enable students to study all types of 


problems in modern floor and wall 
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NEW IDEAS 


e ¢ © here are some that are-making news 


work, but a new method of “visual 
presentation” (color slides on-a large 
screen) visualizes for the class every 
step of the way. According to Cameron 
Hawley, director of the Armstrong 
Bureau of Retail Merchandising, the 
school will travel to Denver, Seattle 
and Los Angeles, spending about one 


month in each city. 


No Drip 


Ice cream cones are the laundry- 
man’s delight and the mother’s dilem- 
ma because of spattering driblets. But 
Maryland Baking Co., Baltimore, now 
announces a device for neat nibbling. 
The device: A “drip-catcher” addition, 
which fits around the cone-top like the 
brim of a derby, catches meltings as 
they drop. 


Tourgent Transport 


The rapid expansion of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft has taken the allure 
out of a plant foot-tour. So steps have 
been taken to put the tour on the right 
footing: Three of the electric “doodle 
bug” cars used for touring the New 
York World’s Fair have been obtained 





Cold Casting 


BotH General Motors and Chrysler 
are manufacturing _ self-lubricating 
bearings by a new process, “cold cast- 
ing,” which not only speeds up the 
manufacture of metal parts, but low- 
ers the cost of production as well. 

The process involves the applica- 
tion of pressure to metal and non- 
metal powders, plus the application of 
heat below the melting point. The 
powders are thus transformed into a 
solid mass and shaped to form with- 
out melting. 

Although still in its infancy, the 
process is fast becoming a competitor 
of casting and machining, die casting 
and casting on. It will soon be used 
in the manufacture of parts for clocks, 


refrigerators, motors and farm equip- 


‘ment. 








to run visitors around the vast plant, 
repainted, named after trainer, pursuit 
and high performance engines. 


Hot Stuff 


General Electric’s water heater sales- 
men are reported to be boosting profits 
by using pocket-sized models of water 
heaters as a sales argument. Exact 
duplicates of the actual models, the 
miniatures show heating units, con- 
trols, other features, turn cold shoul- 
ders into red-hot sales. 


Slap at Sleep 


The highways of the air have now 
become so crowded, so dangerous, 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
issued a bulletin to pilots: “Don’t Be 
a Dozer.” Intended to make pilots 
safety-conscious, the bulletin warns: 
“On the ground, danger comes from 
four directions—both sides, ahead and 
behind. In the air, add two more— 
above and below. . . . Add to that the 
fact that planes, to a greater degree 
than cars, have blind spots. . . . Add 
two blind spots and two dozers; result 
—a doctor’s dividend. So when in traf- 
fic, learn to tip the wings, flip the tail 
and look. Don’t be a dozer.” 


Buzz-Brush 


Electric Motor Corp., big producer 
of equipment for doctors and dentists, 
will soon introduce an electric tooth 
brush for consumers. Priced at only 
$7.50, the company believes it will be- 
come a bathroom cabinet companion 


to the electric shaver. 


More Autos Needed 


As the defense program drives ahead, 
America is awakening to its vital need 
for the 30,000,000 passenger cars with 
which it has been blessed. New defense 
industries, purposely situated away 
from crowded cities, are going into 
operation every week because workers 
can buy passenger cars to get back and 
forth from work. Defense industries 
placed in areas where housing is short 














are finding labor available because 
workers have automobiles by which to 
reach suburban homes. 

The automobile’s appearance as an 
immediately-needed defense tool is 
spotlighting a fact that economists 
have long recognized—American eco- 
nomic life today is built upon the 
availability of passenger automobiles. 


AUTO A BUSINESS TOOL 


Serious curtailment of the present 
production and use of passenger cars 
might result in dislocation of our busi- 
ness and industrial life so great as to 
stagger the imagination. The American 
situation in this regard has not even 
the most remote counterpart in any of 
the warring European nations where 
motor vehicle use was materially re- 
stricted soon after hostilities began. 

In the U. S. there is one car for 
every four people. Private automobiles 
are the sole local transportation avail- 
able for the people of more than 2,100 
communities. Even in large cities, as 
many as 70% of the people entering 
the business sections on a typical day 
commonly come by private automobile. 
Something like 65% of all week-day 
driving done by Americans is for util- 
ity purposes—business, shopping, get- 
ting to and from work. About 70% of 
all car-owning jobholders in the coun- 
try travel to work by automobile. 


NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 


Defense industries beginning to dot 
the American hinterlands where auto- 
mobiles provide the only practical 
means of individual transportation are 
emphasizing the automobile’s power as 
a defense tool. Union Center, Indiana, 
is the site of a new $11,500,000 shell- 
loading plant—selexted because it is 
well away from any substantial center 
of population. Six thousand workers. 
coming from a 50-mile radius, will be 
employed. Procter & Gamble will man- 
age an ordnance plant at Milan, Texas, 
and 12 miles from Dallas, North Amer- 
ican Aviation is building a $7,000,000 
factory. More than 15,000 people are 
now working on defense projects in 
Dover, N. J., an area which has a nor- 
mal population of about 20,000. 

The Army’s Picatinny Arsenal, em- 
ploying 6,500 men, is in this same area 
—and when a recent blizzard brought a 
new high in snowfall, it was forced to 
close down for one shift, because work- 
ers’ cars couldn’t buck the drifts. 
Communities one has seldom heard of 
are springing into the defense news— 
because the private automobile makes 
them available for “all-out” effort. 
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ANGELA was honest . . . but 
honestly? When thirteen people use 
a stamp box, how can one girl tell 
what happens to the stamps? So 
in the Postage Report there was 
always an Unexplained Deficit 

. . which Angela could either 
make good with her own money, 
or with a little imagination! Like 
most of us, Angela had much more 
imagination than cash...Is it any 
wonder Angela wants Mr. Binks 
to put in a Postage Meter? 


Wirna Pitney-Bowes Meter, 
imagination isn’t necessary. Nor 
are postage reports. Ditto postage 
stamps, as“well. The postage in 
the Meter, and the postage the 
Meter has used—are automatically 
recorded on visible counters... 
Nobody borrows from a Postage 
Meter, as Meter stamps have no 
value except on the firm’s business 
mail. The firm gets the postage it 
pays for! And Angela gets a break. 

But don’t get the idea that a 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter is just 
a postage safe and recorder. It 
supplies any kind of postage needed, 


asneeded—+prinis it on the envelope, 
with a dated postmark, and your 
own advertisement; and seals the 
envelope—simultaneously. In the 
average Office, it saves time and 
work, as well as worry and postage. 

Metered Mail doesn’t wait for 
postmarking or cancelling in the 
postoffice, gets on its way earlier. 


AnD a Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter costs so little that almost 
any office can use one. Call our 
nearest office for a demonstration 
in yours, on your own mail... or 
send the coupon! Why wait? 

... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1711 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 


principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METER “4 
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Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 

1711 Pacific St.,.Stamford, Conn. 

O Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
O) When may we have a demonstration? 
Name _____... 
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When You Write a Letter 
—Let Yourself Go 


W e beg to advise you, and wish to state 

That yours has arrived of recent date. 

W e have it before us, its content noted ; 

Herewith enclosed are the prices 
quoted, 

Attached you will find, as per your 
request, 

The sample you wanted; and we 
would suggest 

That up to this moment your order 
we've lacked. 

We hope you will not delay it unduly 

And we beg to remain yours very truly. 


THIS POEM, antique in its style, is used 
in part every business day of the year 
by hundreds, yes, thousands of high- 
ranking executives. 

“Not you?” Well, let’s see now— 
don’t you ever so often say, “Here- 
with enclosed are the prices quoted,” 
or “As per your request.” There is an 
easy way to find out whether your let- 
ters are 1776 style or 1941 style. Just 
ask your secretary to give you copies 
of the last two days’ correspondence. 
Then check your letters against the 
phrases of this poem. Encircle the trite 
expressions. You will be amazed. 

Why should we take such care to do 
away with trite expressions? Well, 
first of all, we should do away with 
trite expressions because each time we 
dictate a letter using these rubber 
stamp phrases, we create a false im- 
pression about ourselves. Perhaps even 
more important, a false impression is 
created about our company. Letters 
bogged down with time-worn phrases 
lack punch. They are not convincing. 
They do not read smoothly. 

How can we correct this situation? 
Here is a simple solution. Let’s stop 
writing letters. Let’s start talking the 
letters we write. When you write a 
letter—let yourself go. Relax—talk to 
your correspondent just as if he were 
sitting on the opposite side of your 
cesk, 

You will be surprised at the results. 





Rosert Stone is director of sales promotion 
of the American Bandage Corp. and a writer 
on business topics. 
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Do you write 1776 or 1941 
style letters? Here’s a chance 
to test your ability as a letter 
writer—and a few pointers. 











When the letters come back to your 
desk ready for your signature, read 
them over thoroughly. You, yourself, 
will notice how natural, how friendly, 
how convincing these letters are. You 
will notice how smoothly they read. 

Secretly, you and I have a lot of pet 
ideas, sometimes described as “goofy 
ideas,” which we would like to express 
in certain letters, but our conservative 
nature has held us back. The only way 
that our letters can stand out from 
others, the only way to give our per- 
sonalities a chance to express them- 
selves, is to “let ourselves go.” 

Letters with your personality stamp 
will bring back letters from other ex- 
ecutives with their personality stamp. 
No doubt, these executives until now 
likewise have been reluctant to “let 
themselves go.” 

Talking about the subject of being 
natural and saying what is on your 
mind always reminds me of the poor 
farmer who received a collection letter 
from one of the largest mail order 
houses in the world. This character, 
who could not write or spell very well, 
undoubtedly had never written a busi- 
ness letter, but he did say what was on 
his mind. He did “let himself go.” The 
letter went something like this: 


Dear Meester: 

I gots your letter about what I owes 
you. Now you be pachent. If this wuz 
judgment day, and you wuz no more 
prepared to meet your Master as | 
am to meet your bill, you would sure 


have to go to Hell. Trusting you will 
do this. 


You and I both laugh at a letter 
such as that. It is funny but not pa- 


thetic. That poor farmer could not 
meet his obligation. He told the mail 
order house.so in his own way. You 
can bet that it attracted attention. Now 
if we apply the same principles to our 
own letters with the advantages of an 
education, we will be writing letters 
that sparkle, letters that everyone 
knows could be from no one but us. 

When you write as you talk you will 
find that your letters will be shorter 
and more to the point. Let’s take the 
example of the credit manager who 
writes this type of letter to a delinquent 
account. 


We beg to inform you that our in- 
voice of the 16th inst. is 60 days past 
due. 

This is an undue burden on us, and 
we cannot afford to extend credit any 
longer. We trust that you realize the 
gravity of the situation. 

Unless we hear from you by the 
26th instant, it will be necessary for 
us to take drastic action in due course. 


If that same credit manager were to 
call the customer on the telephone he 
would talk something like this: 


Mr. Jones—I was going over our 
past due accounts file today and was 
surprised to find that you owe us a 
bill of $100,000, which is more than 
60 days past due. 

I don’t like to bother you about it; 
but you can appreciate my position. 
My job is to collect past due ac- 
counts. If I fail, I have to explain 
why. Then the company suggests dras- 
tic action. I would recommend that 
you send us a@ check today. In that 
way you can save us both embarrass- 
ment. 

Pll appreciate your prompt atten- 
tion. 


If the credit manager had destroyed 
his original letter and used his typical 
telephone conversation in its place, you 
can be sure that he could have been 
more certain of action. 

It is time that we set the pace for 
more natural letters, letters that “Talk.” 














Owen D. Younc, whose name resound- 
ed throughout the world when he was 
formulating plans for German repara- 
tions, has largely dropped out of sight 
since he was retired from the chair- 
manship of General Electric on reach- 
ing 65. 

Myron C. Taylor, former top-boss 
of U. S. Steel Corp. and later Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal representa- 
tive to The Vatican, is an- 
other star who has dropped 
out of sight. 

Gerard Swope who, reach- 
ing 65, retired from the pres- 
idency of General Electric 
simultaneously with Young, 
became interested in New 
York City housing; but, 
contrary to the expectation 
of his friends, hasn’t been 
called to Washington to fill 
any vital defense post. 

Too bad Bernard M. Bar- 
uch has passed the three- 
score-and-ten mark. If young- 
er, President Roosevelt could 
well have drafted him for 
eminent office in directing 
defense. 


THE MOST conservative busi- 
ness leaders in America are 
insurance presidents. Many 
of them are ca-canny New 
Englanders. They are horrified by the 
suggestion made by Washington un- 
derlings that a substantial part of the 
$30,000,000,000 assets of life insurance 
companies should be invested in com- 
mon stocks. In the eyes of sober-mind- 
ed, responsible insurance executives, 
stocks don’t come under the classifica- 
tion of dependable investments; they 
are speculations. 

On this point, my sympathies are 
entirely with insurance executives, not 
the Washington upstarts, wholly inno- 
cent of experience in the insurance 
field—or any other practical field. 

As the owner of substantial insur- 
ance policies to take care of my wife, 
I object to my hard-earned savings be- 
ing used to gamble in common shares. 
If I want to gamble, I can do it myself. 
I most distinctly want the heads of the 
insurance companies to whom I have 
entrusted my savings to safeguard 








Owen D. Younc 





Bernarp M. Barucn 
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Myron C, Taytor 


é< 
Cosy M. Cunsven 


first, last and all the time, the safety of 
my money. 

I heartily subscribe to this principle. 
laid down by President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln of Metropolitan Life: “The pri- 
mary responsibility of life insurance 
is to safeguard policyholders’ funds in 
every possible way. As it is aptly 
phrased, return on the principal must 
always be considered secondary to re- 
turn of the principal. For this reason 
investments of life insurance funds are 
made only in the highest type of se- 
curity, followed by constant and vigi- 
lant supervision.” 

I do not want this practice changed. 
I don’t believe you do. 


AT THE HEIGHT of the New York bus 
strike, a reader sent this: “Shouldn't 


Quill be sent to the pen?” 


THE WIDE-AWAKE, progressive, enter- 





GERARD SworPe 





Cor. LinpBERGH 





prising heads of General Foods Corp. 
have given birth to a unique annual 
report. They asked 5,000 stockholders, 
“What questions do you want an- 
swered?” They received responses 
aplenty. 

The company enlisted the services of 
all responsible executives to supply re- 
plies, including Chairman C. M. Ches- 
ter, President Clarence Francis, Exec- 
utive Vice-President Austin 
S. Igleheart, Edwin T. Gib- 
son, T. G. Spates, Charles 
G. Mortimer Jr., Udell C. 
Young, R. F. Starkey (Price, 
Waterhouse accountant), 
Lewis W. Waters, Verne E. 
Burnett. 

The resulting questions- 
and-answers annual report is 
an admirable innovation. 
After all, managements are 
—should be—the servants of 
stockholders, the owners. 
Why shouldn’t they be will- 
ing to subject themselves to 
the most searching question- 
ing by those who furnish the 
capital to make their enter- 
prise possible? 

Not all managements take 
as broad-minded a view of 
their responsibilities as do the 
heads of General Foods. But 
other managements are des- 
tined to find themselves far more thor- 
oughly checked-up by stock-owners. 


COLONEL LINDBERGH is queer. He is 
more stubborn than a mule. Self-re- 
liant, self-sufficient, to the nth degree. 
His declared indifference as to whether 
Britain or Germany wins has astounded 
most Americans, including his revered 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row. Also, Harold Nicolson, parlia- 
mentary secretary of the British Infor- 
mation Ministry and Senator Morrow’s 
biographer, who declares that since his 
friend Lindbergh impressed upon him, 
“You British are getting soft,” he takes 
delight after every devastating Nazi 
raid on Britain in sending the flier a 
postcard: “Do you still think we are 
soft?” 
Lindbergh is losing his halo. Mrs. 
Morrow is rising in public esteem. 


—B.CF. 





What famous industrial scientist refused to draw any salary checks? You will find the answer on Page 106 
of B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also, revealing answers to hundreds of other questions 
about America’s leading men of affairs. (Details on Page 40.) 
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‘Tides of Industry 


THREE OF THE SIX indices of industrial activity charted below (all except prices 
are four-weeks moving averages) record advances, two are even, and one is 
down. The industrial picture is still one of record high production and rising 
order backlogs. This is especially true of the steel industry. The Business Picto- 
graph again reflects a continuation of the upward trend throughout the country, 
with cities offering exceptional sales opportunities well scattered. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity) —Con- 
tinues at peak level with the industry 
operating at 99.8% of capacity. Orders 
are still far in excess of production and 
deliveries. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Delayed Easter buying be- 
cause of cold weather affected sales in 
many sections, but trade is still well 
above the 1940 level. 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
Production was affected somewhat by 
the blizzard which swept many manu- 
facturing centers. Output, however, 


’ continues close to the recent peak. 
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Carloadings (thousands) —In the 
latest week freight loadings were 
22.5% above the corresponding week 
of 1940. All classifications showed 
increases. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Has been at a steady high 
level for the last six weeks, with all 
geographical sections showing substan- 
tial gains over 1940. 
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Bank Debits (outside N. Y. City, 
billions of dollars) —Total debits dur- 
ing the 13 weeks ended March 12 
amounted to $125,113,000,000, 11% 
above the same period a year ago. 
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| Prices (1926 = 100)—The raw materials index (which includes farm products) 


ows a moderate upward trend, the result of higher prices for agricultural 


| products. Finished products are also slightly higher. 








easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” ... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 


sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 


meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00. With tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 














General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


Directors of General Foods Corporation, at a 
meeting held March 12, 1941, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.12%4a share on the 150,000 
outstanding shares of the company’s $4.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. The dividend is 
payable May 1, 1941, to holders of record 
April 10, 1941. 
*x* * * 


Among the products of General Foods are: Baker’s 
Cocoa—Baker’s Coconut—Baker’s Premium Choco- 
late—Birds Eye Frosted Foods—Calumet Baking 
Powder—Certo— Diamond Crystal Salt—Grape-Nuts 
—Grape-Nuts Flakes— Jell-O— Jell-O Freezing Mix— 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder—Jell-O Pudding—Kaffee 
Hag Coffee—La France—Log Cabin Syrup—Maxwel) 
House Coffee— Maxwell House Tea— Minute Tapioca 
—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes—Post Toasties—Postum— 
Sanka Coffee—Satina—Sure-Jell—Swans Down Cake 
Flour—Whole Bran Shreds. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


Labor Should Don Thinking Cap 


Unless unions, especially their leaders, watch their 
step, they may find themselves in wrong with the pub- 
lic. Too many strikes lately have been started light- 
heartedly, sometimes in flagrant breach of contracts. 
Labor long has been coddled by Washington. Even 
after the national emergency arose, the chorus at 
Washington, led by President Roosevelt himself, was 
“Labor must not be asked to give up any of its social 
gains.” Little wonder that certain union heads became 
cocksure they could act as arbitrarily as they pleased, 
with perfect assurance of immunity. 

Industry became subject to dictatorial decrees from 
Washington. Came price-fixing, came total control of 
certain industries through stern priority orders. Busi- 
ness taxes such as never before known in peacetime 
were—and are—enacted. 

Times and the public temper, however, have changed, 
changed so much that the Administration today hesi- 
tates to treat organized labor as if it were sacrosanct, 
as if it were a peculiarly privileged group, as if it 
must not be called upon to bear the slightest sacrifice. 
One result: creation of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, consisting of four labor, four employer 
and three public representatives. True, this body is 
not clothed with any real authority. It can only plead 
with recalcitrant labor, cannot issue a single order. 

But those guiding labor unions had better put on 
their thinking caps, had better recognize the shift in 
public sentiment, had better drop delusions that labor 
can defy the defense program. 

The next three months will be epochal for unions 
and their leaders. 


Blitzkrieg St. Lawrence Plan! 


The Administration and Congress have adopted all- 
out aid to democracies fighting for deliverance from 
subjugation by dictators. Washington daily exhorts us 
to subordinate everything to preparedness, to strength- 
ening the overseas defenders of human liberty. Daily 
we are told that nothing must interfere with our domi- 
nating national objective. Daily more industries are 
being subjected to priorities. Daily we read that the 
country is threatened with an acute scarcity of skilled 
workers. 

Most amazing, under these circumstances, is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s maneuvering to divert millions of dol- 
lars, mountains of equipment, countless engineers, 
skilled artisans, etc., to launch work on that dream, 
the St. Lawrence River so-called “waterway and power 
project.” Defeated in this pet ambition early in his 
regime, President Roosevelt, newspapers report, has 


> 


signed some sort of agreement with Canada which 
aims at beating the devil ’round the stump, at inaugu- 
rating the costly, questionable enterprise. 

How inconsistent this scheme is with Washington’s 
vehement proclamation that everything—absolutely 
everything—must take second place to our national 
defense. Even its arch-champion, Mr. Roosevelt, con- 
cedes that the grandiose plan couldn’t be completed 


until 1945. And, palpably, it would have the scantiest 
of defense value. 


The United States is confronted with many far 


more urgent requirements. Why divert money, men, 


machinery to such a non-defense project when every 


prospect is that we will direly need money, men, ma-- 


chinery for preparedness, for buttressing democracy? 


It is inconceivable that Congress will sanction such 
moonshine. 


No Convoys 


British-born, an American citizen for many years, 
I cannot, notwithstanding my many family ties in 
England and Scotland, endorse the suggestion that the 
United States send armed ships to convoy exports to 
the United Kingdom. I can see only one outcome, 
sinking of U. S. ships and involvement in the war. 

I verily believe—at this moment—that we can con- 
tribute more to the preservation of democracy, the 
overthrow of tyrannical dictators, if we steer clear of 
participation in warfare. 

I don’t remotely think that we should subject our- 
selves to orders from Hitler as to what we do on this 
side of the Atlantic, not excepting the repairing of 
British warships, if our Government so decides. But 
sending armed naval craft into enemy waters would 
be very different, would inevitably invite trouble. 


“Successful? No, a Failure” 


Visited by a minister, an intimate friend, who want- 
ed to get a line on numbers of business, financial, 
industrial and other leaders, a reference by him to one 
youngish man caused me to remark, “He is achieving 
phenomenal success.” 

“Successful? No, he is a failure. The millions he 
has been rapidly making have gone to his head. He 
used to be a fine young man, a man of character, of 
exemplary habits. Now? He has blasted his home life 
—cast out his wife, chosen another who is in the lime- 
light. He has lost the balance he inherited. I am very 
much afraid—I used to know him well—that he has 


lost his soul.” 
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Floor Protection—Exhaust Hose 
News of New Products, Materials 


Rejuvenator 


Ideal for filling pores, brightening 
and protecting concrete, wood, marble, 
linoleum and asphalt floors. That’s the 
claim for a new liquid floor coating 
that may be applied by cloth or brush. 
By spreading a thin coat (in one di- 
rection) floors are made acid, alkali 
and fire-resistant, says the maker. Sev- 
eral coats must be used if floor-damage 
is severe. (“Glasflex.” Maker: Flexrock 
Co., 2300 Manning St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


Health Help 


Because it may be bent at sharp 
angles, a light and flexible rubber ex- 
haust hose can be hooked up for on- 
the-spot reception of dust or fumes. 
Wire re-enforcement, corrugated rub- 
ber cover and special abrasion-resis- 
tant quality of the inside tube give the 
hose extra long life, says the manufac- 
turer. It comes in sizes from 2 to 12 
inches in diameter; 8, 15, 25 ft. lengths, 
and should prove to be popular with 
companies embarking on health pro- 
grams for their increasing factory 
personnel list. (“Exhaust Hose.” Mak- 
er: The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio.) 


Fractional Tabulator 


A new adding-figuring machine 
(standard 10-key touch keyboard) not 
only adds and subtracts work-time 
minutes, but goes as far as computing 
60th fractions, we are told. Designed 
for hair-line tabulation of working 
time, the machine is also said to be 
ideal for recording flying time, other 
important defense statistics. (“Under- 
wood Sundstrand 10140 P-QM-60.” 
Maker: Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Bright Time 


Black numerals, black hour and 
minute hands and a red second hand 
stand out sharply against the white, 
brightly illuminated face of a new 


electric, self-starting clock. Two 25- 
watt lamps shine through the face from 
behind, we are told, making it easy to 
read the time from a distance. The 
clock is mounted in a bronze case, 
1834 inches in diameter, 444 inches 
deep. Total current consumption (for 
running the clock; for illumination) is 
46 watts. (“Brite Dial.” Maker: Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Earticulate 


The principles of modern radio 
broadcasting are said to be incorpo- 
rated on a miniature scale in the latest 
hard-of-hearing aid. Looking like a 
smart cigarette case, with ear-gear at- 
tached by a slim wire, the “amplifier” 
(with peanut-sized vacuum tubes, “sta- 
bilized feedback” circuit) is claimed to 
increase sound far above normal, am- 
plify various portions of the musical 
range by different amounts. A special 
switch flips out noise that interferes 
with the wearer’s speech and another 
control regulates volume, eliminates 
“shock effect.” There’s a choice of: 
(1) “Air Conduction” (fits into the 
ear); (2) “Bone Conduction”’ (fits be- 
hind the ear). Weather extremes do 
not affect hearing, says the maker, 
since the instrument is stabilized for 
temperature, humidity. (“Orthotronic 
Audiphone.” Maker: Western Electric 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 


No Heat! | 


A new synthetic resin adhesive for 
plywood manufacture and wood-parts 
assembly, which gives an extremely 
strong, waterproof and fungus-resis- 
tant bond without the use of hot press- 
es or other special equipment, has just 
been announced. A dry, water-dispers- 
ible powder, the resin is simply mixed 
with water to paste consistency, and 
applied by ordinary glue spreaders. It 
sets in six or eight hours at room tem- 
peratures. (“Uformite CB-550.” Mak- 
er: The Resinous Products & Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., 222 West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Easy Speaking 


A new two-way, inter-room com- 
municator for office or home has a 
“master” station (enclosed in a com- 
pact plastic cabinet) and push buttons 
for as many as four “remote” stations- 
(which look like metal microphones). 
“Talk-Listen” buttons make for con- 
versation peace; a special “Quiet” but- 
ton on the main station drowns sounds. 
(“Philcophone.” Maker: Philco Corp., 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“Defense” Lamp 


A new type high-wattage lamp has 
just gone on the market. Use of a hard 
glass bulb has made it possible to re- 
duce the size of a 500-watt lamp to that 
of an ordinary 200-watt lamp; this 
means no costly change in fixtures is 
necessary. The lamp is guaranteed to 
withstand thermal shock when used 
outdoors, and is said to be ideal for 
night work in defense plants. (“High- 
Watt Lamp.” Maker: Radiant Lamp 
Corp., 371 Sherman Ave., Newark, 
N. J.) 


—EpMUND STONE. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. - 





PAINT OVER CALCIMINE 
WITHOUT WASHING 


Works Like Magic 
Try It! See It! Believe It! Go right over calcimine 
without washing and get a beautiful job. Use our 
CALCIMINE OVER-COATER PAINTS. 
Only $1.25 per gal. 
Send 25c for pint sample and Free catalog 
PAINT-POINT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Tel. Stagg 2-4560 99 S. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 


AND Mystopis Hore Ililayfair / 


TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 101 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 12, 1941 for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1941, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on April 15, 
1941, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1941. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 




















PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
Dividend No. 57 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20, 1941 

A semi-annual dividend amounti to 

oe mer and Fifty oe pre 

i ree per cent [3 on r 

value of $50 a share) on the 6% Gunde, 
tive Preferred S has this day been 
declared, payable May 1, 1941, to all 
holders of said 6% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock at the close of business April 1, 1941. 

Checks will be mailed. 

H. D. MEGAHAN 
Treasurer 























UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
March 13, 1941, declared a dividend for the first 
quarter of the year 1941, of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable March 31, 1941, to stockholders of 
record at the c of business March 22, 1941. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 





LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’’ 
March 7, 1941 
THE Board of Directors on March 5th, 
1941 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c. per share on the eutstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on March 
31st, 1941 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 18th, 1941. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 

















Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 


Influential Investors in Finance 


and Industry to Your Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


RisING commodity prices suggest some 
interesting possibilities of market sig- 
nificance. The rise has been quite pro- 
nounced, for it has carried the Moody 
spot commodity price index 10 points 
above its previous wartime high, 
reached in September, 1939, establish- 
ing it at the highest level since Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

Is the Administration about to per- 
mit some measure of controlled price 
inflation for reasons not difficult to 
find? Even a moderate rise would stim- 
ulate production or the “into-sight” 
movement in some cases where sup- 
plies are tending to hold back. Some 
rise in living costs would make the 
drive for higher and higher wages 
easier to explain to that section of the 
population not on the receiving end of 
defense expenditures. 

The weightiest argument for a high- 
er price level, of course, is the one ad- 
vanced in the early days of the New 
Deal—that it would make our debt 
burden easier to bear. If we consider 
the debt, that argument has more 
weight now than eight years ago. The 
effort to raise prices then failed for 
want of demand, but there is no lack 
of that now. 

If the Administration should decide 
to attempt going a measured distance 
along the inflationary road, stocks 
might be cheered somewhat by the 
hope that profit prospects might some- 
how gain in the shuffle. Rising prices 
are contagious, and the stock market 
might be infected. 

Up to this writing (March 25), how- 


ever, the market has shown no signs of 
abandoning its watchful-waiting atti- 
tude. From the highs of last Novem- 
ber, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
declined 20 points and the rail average 
3 points, in round figures, to the lows 
of Feb. 14. At the best figures so far 
reached on subsequent rallies, the in- 
dustrial average has recovered only 5 
points and the rail average only one 
point, in round figures. And that sug- 
gests that the market is being pretty 
well supplied with stocks, probably by 
those who prefer to stand aside until 
there are some indications as to the 
probable outcome of the Spring trial 
of strength in the Balkans, on the At- 
lantic and in the “Battle of Britain.” 

To sum up: For the past two weeks 
the market has been “making a line” 
in the 122-124 range. Because the mi- 
nor uptrend does not yet appear to 
have run its course, a further fillip 
may be given to the rally, unless bad 
news interferes. Judging by previous 
extent of the rally, such a move could 
carry up to 126, with a slim chance of 
making 128. From all present indica- 
tions, any such upswing may be re- 
garded as an opportunity to take short- 
swing trading profits on stocks pur- 
chased in response to previous sugges- 
tions of better market action. For the 
pattern of recent price swings still 
strongly suggests an eventual testing of 
the 112-level. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic 
summary of this regular article, will be sent 
to interested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 
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Careful Buying Recommended 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT stated, in an 
address to the nation on March 15, 
that taxes would be increased, and 
profits for business would be lower. 
Last Fall, this column pointed out that 
increased taxes would especially hurt 
certain leading stocks, and advised 
avoiding them. It is interesting to note 
the declines which have occurred dur- 
ing the past 25 weeks in some of the 
stocks mentioned: 


From To 


Aluminum Corp. ............+. 166 125 
EF POE bn occ cds cnepeess 43 36 
CEE Nab coy cites Sp etacees 112 87 
CB are Sere 109 89 
GP 5 F BR EES 179 140 
Pas Dawe iiss oe ai oi ios 34 25 
Philip: Morrie. . <6 scwss. sees 88 72 
American Tobacco ............ 79 67 
Union Carbide ..............-. 78 60 
A OE ee ree 53 40 
Hercules Powder ............. 85 67 
Monsanto Chemical ........... 95 77 
Procter & Gamble ............ 65 51 


This is in sharp contrast to the 
movement of many other stocks (some 
of which are leaders in their field) , 
which have been relatively unchanged 
or have advanced during the period 
when the stocks enumerated suffered 
declines. Among such stocks are: 


Atlantic Refining Loew’s 

Standard Oil of N. J. Paramount Pictures 
Bigelow Sanford Pennsylvania R. R. 
Allied Mills Southern Ry. pref. 
Armour $6 pref. Jones & Laughlin 
Kennecott Steel 

Am. Woolen pref. 


The foregoing have been recom- 


mended by this column in recent 
months. (It is estimated that both 
Southern Railway pref. and Jones & 
Laughlin will earn $15 a share, or 
more, this year.) 

A cleavage in the market has oc- 
curred, with various stocks following 
different trends. Hence, a careful study 
is essential, with regard to the factors 
likely to affect different stocks. With 
priorities, price controls, possible lim- 
itation of earnings and dividends, and 
increased taxes ahead, continued care- 


ful investigation and discrimination 
will be advisable. 

In the prevailing state of the world, 
the mass-man has risen to the top, and, 
in some countries, has replaced pre- 
vious leaders in government and busi- 
ness. In the United States, it sometimes 
appears as if certain leading stocks are 
being hurt worse than lower-grade 
stocks, and that for a while the latter 
group might be in the ascendency. 
This class might have greater apprecia- 
tion possibilities than the stocks hither- 
to regarded as having investment cali- 
bre—at least for a period. This is an 
unfortunate, speculative state of affairs, 
but it is a condition which must be 
realistically faced. 


WATCH FOR TURN 


Until the worst news comes, or un- 
til the conviction becomes stronger that 
Britain and her allies will win, it is 
not logical to expect any real display 
of confidence in the investment mar- 
kets. But bear in mind that the time 
will very likely come when there will 
be a movement from cash and long- 
term low-yielding bonds into stocks— 
similar to the movement from cash in- 
to gold in 1932-33. Hence, diversified 
scale-down buying in recommended 
stocks, now appears advisable—or on 
any sharp reaction. 

While the stock market has been de- 
clining or standing still, a rise has oc- 
curred in nearly all business indices 
and commodity prices. As supplies of 
commodities and merchandise are con- 
sumed, and with mounting taxes and 
labor costs, it is difficult to see how 
further rises in prices of these articles 
can be prevented. 

In general, the stocks preferred by 
this column continue to be those men- 
tioned on January Ist and March 15th. 
Bond preferences still are those having 
short-term maturities, or the high- 
yielding speculative type. 

—Mar. 24, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








SMALL PACKAGES 
by 


WALTER D. 
ALLEN 





Editor, Brookline (Mass.) 
Chronicle 
eee 


I run a newspaper. It’s not a very big 
newspaper, but it’s a very good one. 
It serves its purpose. 


I’ve been in my community a long 
time. I know all about it. I know who’s 
the oldest citizen, and I'll come pretty 
close to telling which family’s going to 
house the newest. 


I know every merchant by his first 
name. I know how his business is, what 
he stocks, what he can sell, and how 
he can sell it. 


I know how to get his cooperation for 
an advertiser — I’ve been doing it for 
years. I know how to get goods moved 
into the stores of my town, and how to 
get them moved out into the houses. 


I print a newspaper that is more care- 
fully read than the finest print at the 
bottom of a phony looking contract. 
I print a newspaper that carries news 
of my own town—news that no-one 
else can get, and wouldn’t print, even 
if he could. That’s my business. I’m 
an editor. 


There are thousands of editors like 
me—serving communities like mine, and 
selling goods for advertisers in their 
newspapers. We print a modern sheet. 
We stopped saying: “Ye Ed Says” about 
the time you threw out the counting 
desks and bought a few adding machines. 


There’s a small army of us, printing 
good, sound, influential newspapers. 
We're the small packages of the news- 
paper business. We’re the small pack- 
ages, catering to 53% of the nation’s 
population. We’re the small packages 
who can sell your product. 


Dynamite comes in small packages! 





For full information about the Brook- 
line Chronicle and other inflential week- 
ly newspapers, just call on us. 


AMERICAN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO — DETROIT 
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Informative Labeling Gains 


Favor in Many Fields 


THE TREND toward informative label- 
ing, started in 1940, is expected to gain 
a lot of ground this year. Not only be- 
cause a growing number of manufac- 
turers believe that consumers are en- 
titled to know more about the products 
they buy, but also because such “tell 
tale” tags promote sales. 

Westinghouse, for instance, is now 
putting descriptive tags on all major 
electrical appliances (ranges, refriger- 
ators). The tags, which are really little 
booklets, tell from what materials the 
products are made, how they are made 
and how they should perform, plus 
other facts to help shoppers make an 
intelligent appraisal. 

Advertising and sales messages are 
out; so is technical talk; and the tags 
are affixed in such a way that they can- 
not be removed without breaking a 
seal. This means that substitution is 
impossible. Says the company: “If 
they have enough information about 
a product, buyers feel they can relate 
that information to price . . . and de- 
cide intelligently as to the value of- 
fered. They are not, they feel, at the 
salesman’s mercy.” 


CATCHING ON FAST 


In the textile and ready-to-wear 
fields, the informative labeling idea is 
catching on fast. Cohen, Goldman & 
Co., big producer of men’s clothing, is 
now putting an informative label on 
every suit. Arnold Print Works reports 
that a descriptive tag will be used to 
identify Fibredown, the company’s new 
“electro-embroidered” fabric. 

Chatham Manufacturing Co., a pio- 
neer in informative labeling, has just 
devised a noteworthy label for its 
blankets—the first in the textile field 
to win the approval of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. This 


label carries information regarding the 





Don Samson is Assistant Managing Editor 


of Forses. 
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fiber content of the blanket, size, total 
weight, weight per square yard, dura- 
bility, warmth, color fastness, shrink- 
age and washing instructions. It also 
states the minimum standard set for 
each characteristic about which infor- 
mation is given. (The standards were 
drawn up by Chatham in co-operation 
with the U. S. Department of Home 
Economics. ) 


WHAT CANNERS ARE DOING 


In the food field, informative label- 
ing is moving forward on a broad 
front. As far back as 1933, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service set up 
standards for canned products and a 
system of designating the grade, or 
quality of the contents, by the simple 
letters A, B and C. 

Under this system of grade labeling, 
A stands for top quality; B for medium 
quality; C for quality that is not 
“fancy,” or quality that is just within 
the minimum standard. The A. & P., 
which distributes about 10% of the 
country’s canned goods, has been using 
such grade labeling for a number of 
products. Now it is expanding grade 
labeling to its full line of canned fruits 
and vegetables and, at the same time, 
is going a step farther. Besides the 
grading, labels will now state the stand- 
ards on which the grades are based. 
“How to use” information, moreover, 
will be included. 

Although’ several consumer groups 
have endorsed grade labeling, the Na- 
tional Canners Association (NCA) de- 
clares there is no real evidence of gen- 
eral consumer endorsement, and is cur- 
rently urging members to use “descrip- 
tive labeling.” According to NCA, 
grading is both unfair and misleading 
because flavor “one of the most im- 
portant factors,” cannot be measured; 
because it makes for minimum quality 


_in all grades; and tends to put the 


canned food business in fewer hands. 
Nevertheless several of the big chains— 


Kroger and Pender, as well as the 
A. & P.—are now combining grade 
with informative labeling on a large 
scale and with the blessing of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc. 

In the field of paints and finishes, 
descriptive labeling is old stuff. In re- 
cent months, however, the character of 
such labeling has undergone drastic 
change. Information important to the 
food label (what a product is made of, 
how it is made) is actually played 
down to emphasize information on 
what the product will do, and how to 
use it to get the best results. Three 
paint producers recently brought out 
“informative booklets” to supplement 
the detailed labels and they are said 
to be meeting wide consumer approval. 
One of the booklets even contains a 
“quiz,” so that readers may check their 
knowledge of the products they buy. 


ADVANTAGES OF LABELING 


It has already been said that in- 
formative labeling promotes sales. It 
also cuts the percentage of returns of 
merchandise, for more information 
about the products they buy enables 
buyers to buy more intelligently. If 
this sounds like a small advantage, con- 
sider that (according to conservative 
estimates) from 15% to 20% of all 
merchandise bought at retail stores is 
returned by buyers. 

Informative labeling protects the 
seller himself from offering products 
that may be below the standards he 
has set up, and it helps him to make 
his advertising copy more explicit. 
Paul V. McNutt, federal security ad- 
ministrator and co-ordinator of health 
and welfare, believes that informative 
labeling will help to preserve a stable 
market. “It will make it more difficult 
for products of an inferior grade to 
enter the market,” he says, “and for 
makeshifts to hold their place when 
normal conditions return.” 
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Art, Incorporated 


(Continued from page 11) 








There isn’t anything sacred about 
art, to Lewenthal’s mind, that demands 
an approach to the customer designed 
to impress rather than sell him. The 
result is that his advertising isn’t like 
any that you ever saw coming from an 
art gallery. But it takes the pictures off 
the walls, so to speak. 

Now that the sailing is fairly clear, 
Lewenthal finds it hard to slow down. 
He usually arrives at the gallery by 
8:30 A.M., before any of the staff is 
on hand, having eaten breakfast at a 
Childs’ nearby. 

He opens all the mail himself, just 
as he did when they had a mailing list 
of 34. Not just his own mail and mail 
addressed to Associated American Art- 
ists, but all mail not marked “person- 
al.” And he reads it all. The mail runs 
to hundreds of pieces, and there is a 
legendary morning when Lewenthal 
started opening mail at 8 A.M., and it 
was a quarter to three before the last 
envelope had been slit. 


ALL IN A DAY'S WORK 


Every night he tries to be the last 
one out, apologizing if he has to leave 
before the others. Usually, too, he goes 
through the cash box, checking the 
day’s receipts and sales, and if there 
is time he is likely to run up the fig- 
ures against the same day last year, 
and so on. He has a phenomenal mem- 
ory for individual customers, recalling 
details of sales with precision when it 
is time for a re-order. 

Besides writing all the advertising 
and sales letters, Lewenthal makes all 
his own layouts, sells pictures in the 
gallery, thinks up ideas for advertisers, 
carries on a voluminous correspon- 
dence with artists and gallops a dizzy 


telephone pace. His temper is volatile, 


but it doesn’t last. Just under average 
height, he is restlessly energetic, an 
idea man whose thoughts are constant- 
ly at flood-stage. 

When the new galleries were laid 
out, both Lewenthal and Leiderman 
were so excited about space for pic- 
tures that they forgot about themselves 
completely. Now they have two tiny 
offices, all the space that was left over, 
each about the size of a stunted clothes 
closet. The entrances to their offices 
are flanked by stacks of canvasses, 
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sculpture and the general clutter of an 
artistic storeroom. They have only 
three chairs for visitors between them. 
This will be remedied, however, when 
the gallery is enlarged. 

Just as the big mail-order houses de- 
veloped retail outlets, their eventual 
hope is to have a string of “depart- 
ment stores of art” across the country 
—Chicago, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Not 
large, but large enough so that people 
who now buy small-sized prints—the 
biggest art it is practicable to send by 
mail—will have an opportunity to see 
original water colors and oil paintings 
by well-known artists. 

“American middle-class families 
want art on their walls,” says Lewen- 
thal, “but they have no way of getting 
it. Art has to be removed from the 
localized morass in which it has been 
stuck and distributed on a national 
basis by competing art distributors 
using all the sales promotion methods 
of big business. 

“The place to draw art patrons from 
is the middle class. This country is 
almost entirely made up of the middle 
class—about 100,000,000 of them. 
That’s where the art dealers should 
look for patronage.” 





Proposes Plan For 
Labor Peace 


Tue National Association of Manu- 
facturers has proposed a six-point plan 
to reduce labor disputes in the defense 
industries. (If strikes continue at the 
“recent rate,” says the association, it 
will result in an 82% increase of man- 
day losses over 1940.) 

Under the plan’s major provisions: 
(1) Neither employers nor employees 
would use the defense emergency to 
bring about changes in bargaining re- 
lationships; (2) a defense contractor 
would give a 40-day lockout notice, 
and workers would give a similar no- 
tice of an intended strike; (3) the term 
“national defense contract” would 
mean any contract affecting defense 
production; (4) an impartial “media- 
tion” committee would be appointed by 
the President (this has just been done) 
to investigate facts of a dispute within 
10 days after a lockout or strike notice 
is given; (5) legislation would be en- 
acted when voluntary settlement meth- 
ods failed; (6) jurisdictional disputes 
between rival unions would be out- 
lawed in defense-contract plants. 














MR. MILBERBANQUE 
“My boy... you’ve got to 
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impress your clients. The 
Sherry Netherland has a 
good address. My suite is 
just right...rich but re- 
strained. And I can enter- 
tain here to the King’s 
taste.” 


MR. DESYLHUYSEN 


“New York used to wear 
me down until I stopped 
at the Sherry Netherland. 
Now I’m handy to my busi- 
ness appointments and just 
a hop, skip and jump away 
from the night spots.” 


Per Day « Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9 « Suites from 








| 
" 


TT $15 Special terms for longer stays. 





MR. NETTLECATOR 


“Only trouble with the 
Sherry Netherland is my 
clients won’t go home even 
after I’ve sold them...They 
just sit on and on, lapped 
in luxury, admiring the 
view and eating my lunch 
and dinner.” 


CONFERENCE ROOMS AND BANQUET ROOMS AVAILABLE 


a Merry VET 
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Changed the 
Course of 
One Man’s Life 


This Amazing Book Points the Way 
to Achievement for Ambitious Men 


E OWNED a men’s furnishing store 
H in a small town in Texas. He was 

well liked and had built a profit- 
able business. But he had always had a 
secret ambition to develop improvements 
and new uses for merchandise in varied 
fields. Innumerable original ideas, many ot 
which later came into practical use, flashed 
into his mind even while he built his retail 
business. 


Certain that he had a natural talent for 
creating new products and saleable mer- 
chandising ideas, his ambitions were 
never realized because of the urgent day- 
to-day necessity of making a living. 

They were, that is, until—but let him 
tell you what happened: 


“I have just completed ‘Little Bits About Big 
Men’ which I read for a definite purpose. The 
thoughts brought out rejuvenated ambition and 
caused me to realize that anything can be accom- 
plished provided that thing has a consuming 
interest. 

“Now, since reading B. C. FORBES’ new book, 
I am determined to find a place wherein my nat- 
ural trend of mind can be encouraged. I shall be 
ever grateful to you for the awakening of my 


determination.” N. W., Lubbock, Texas. 


When a book is so stimulating that it 
changes the course of a man’s life—it’s 
time other men of ambition learned about it. 


Don’t, however, read the book on this 
one man’s say-so, Read what others have 
to say: “Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chance 
to read a dosen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be used as 
gifts.”’ 

J. W. W., Jr. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


“I would like to 
have 12 copies to 
give to my em- 
ployees.”’ 


Decatur, Ill. 
“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 
gift.” 
ee 
Hickory. N. S. 


Remit Now and Your Copy Will 
be Autographed by B. C. FORBES 


SHRSSSTASSSSSSHSSSETHSSEHSERESESSRESSEHEEEREREEEEEEEEEe 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 4-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send Pe. ac of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a why a. postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 
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Sta 
ai Check here if you enclose $2. 50. “3 that case 
B. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 
copy and we will pay yfostone. Same refund privi- 
lege, of course. (1f N. Y. C. resident, please add 
Sc for Sales Tax.) 
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Is the Life Insurance 


Market Saturated? 
(Continued from page 20) 








dustrial policyholders did not think 
they were adequately insured. And 
surely they. are right, because the aver- 
age insured family still has insurance 
with a face value of only twice its an- 
nual income. 

But we can get at the point in a 
much more interesting and personal 
way. On the average the insured fam- 
ily, and this seems to include those 
with larger as well as smaller incomes, 
does not spend more than 5% to 7% 
of its income on life insurance. But 
careful research indicates that if a 
man is to provide comfortably and 
adequately for his family in case of 
his premature death, he should have 
insurance equal to about five times his 
income, unless, of course, there are 
other substantial assets, which in the 
great majority of cases there are not. 

Now if a man is to provide an in- 
surance estate equal to five times his 
annual income he must spend 20% of 
that income in premiums, and the aver- 
age is much nearer 5% than 20%. It 
is quite true that this 20% figure is a 
maximum, or ideal rule, and really 


applies only where the annual income 
is $5,000 or more. 

One of the large insurance com- 
panies estimates that the most which a 
man with an income of $350 a month 
should spend on life insurance is 15% 
of his income, whereas the man with 
a monthly income of $150 should not 
spend more than 11% for the same 
purpose. Obviously a large proportion 
of all families do not have incomes 
large enough to spend 20% or even 
15% of it for life insurance, and must 
supplement their savings with Social 
Security. 

But at any rate we have a very 
strong statistical presumption that peo- 
ple do not own too much life insur- 
ance. True, their unfulfilled needs are, 
in many cases, due to inability to pay 
more. But the diligent, intelligent agent 
need not be discouraged. 

Not only do new crops of prospec- 
tive policyholders, young men and 
women, come into the market con- 
stantly, but careful surveys show that 
many families with incomes in excess 
of $5,000 a year do not spend more 
than 7% on insurance. Indeed it is 
common knowledge that no matter how 
intense the selling pressure from insur- 
ance agents, many families could wise- 
ly spend more for insurance and less 
for automobiles, personal adornment, 
amusements, recreation, liquor and to- 
bacco. 


Business Booklets 


You wWILt find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


How a Nation Gets Stronc. Men, man- 
agement and machines at work. A collection 
of articles from GM Folks, the monthly pub- 
lication for General Motors’ employees, illus- 
trating some of the principles that underlie 
basic economic problems. Department of 
Public Relations, General Motors Corp., 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Twenty-Five Years OF Air CONDITIONING. 
A pictorial history of the air-conditioning 
industry as contained in the story of the 
pioneers in this science, and a prophecy of 
the next 25 years by Willis H. Carrier. 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

An Open Book. Detailed information and 
facts about everything that must be taken 
into consideration in selecting an industrial 
location, and what the State of Massachu- 


setts has to offer in comparison with similar 


industrial States. The Massachusetts Devel- 


opment and Industrial Commission, State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


InpusTRIAL BOTTLENECKS IN NATIONAL 
Derense. Illustrates 12 new and improved 
products geared to eliminate bottlenecks in 
procurement, production, personnel and ac- 
counting routines and paper procedures. 


Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tue Use or Asriity anp Aptitupe Test- 
inc IN Business. A scientific plan for build- 
ing “batteries” of tests for all types of sales, 
executive, clerical and production jobs. The 
Personnel Institute, Inc., 225 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


“Here Topay—.” A comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the facts about automobile accidents 
in which 35,000 persons were killed and more 
than 1,300,000 others were injured in 1940. 
The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Mopern SHop Equipment. Complete in- 
formation and catalog on 1941 models of 
lathes, drill presses, arbor presses and shap- 
ers. Dept. 7, Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo 
Mich, 


, 
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This Is Our Enemy! 


(Continued from page 13) 











it necessary, very nearly, to catch them 
attempting the assassination of a cabi- 
net member to find them sufficiently 
“undesirable.” 

Now the business men, with the sub- 
stantial support they can muster, could 
have forced a cleaning up of this prob- 
lem long since. I believe that they 
could have forced through the Alien 
Spy and Saboteur Deportation Act 
over the President’s veto in 1940. They 
did not do so, and as a partial result 
labor is torn asunder by racketeers and 
subversives whom we cannot deport 
nor prosecute in spite of the fact that 
many of them entered this country on 
forged passports, or by other unques- 
tionably illegal means! 

Well, we still need such a bill. We 
need additional legislation of a really 
comprehensive character dealing with 
agitation against our form of govern- 
ment; sabotage, whether a fait accom- 
pli, or simply proven attempt; the mis- 
use of the Bill of Rights and inter- 
national law to cloak and protect sub- 
versive and foreign agents; the respon- 
sibility of labor to the nation, and its 
liability and guilt where property dam- 
age, contracts and national defense are 
affected. 


WHAT BUSINESS MEN CAN DO 


Business men and executives can see 
that much of such law is made, and 
that in a form which does something 
beside clutter up the statute books. 
They can organize—themselves, their 
friends, their workers, the people of 
their communities. They can demand 
of their local newspapers and radio 
stations that the public be fully in- 
formed as to pending legislation deal- 
ing with spies, sabotage, subversives, 
alien trouble-makers and treasonable 
acts of Government employees. They 
can let their Representatives, Senators 
and officials of the Government know 
that they are following events, and de- 
mand a relentless drive to rid the coun- 
try, and the Government especially, of 
subversive agents, protectors and apol- 
ogists. 

It would be impossible to over-em- 
phasize the urgency of this matter. The 
Fifth Column here is big, and it reach- 
es far. As evidence, nearly two years 
ago the Dies Committee made public a 
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list of 563 names of suspected Com- 
munists and fellow travelers employed 
by the Federal Government. 

But no Government official to date 
has shown that those named in the list 
actually were not Communists. 

It is probable that not all of those 
people are as implied. But it is impos- 
sible that none of them are! In this 
critical period of defense preparation, 
with war threats in the offing from day 
to day, most of those named are still 
on the Government payroll! 

That, I say bluntly, smacks of what 
happened in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Norway, France. It is high 
time to clean these subversives out— 
and to clean house we must begin at 
the very top. 

It is my opinion that patriotic labor 
will go half way in this. It is up to 
management to do the rest. 

This is our enemy, right now, and 
here! 


Big Sales Meeting 
This Month 


BeEcAUSE the armament program has 
resulted in a changing sales picture, 
the coming Marketing Conference of 
the American Management Assn. (Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New York City, April 
22-23) may be the most important in 
years. Sales executives from coast to 
coast will come together to discuss 
problems such as: (I) How to main- 
tain good customer relations in a sell- 
ers’ market; (2) how to “nurse” ac- 
counts through priority irritations; 
(3) how to make “service men” out 
of salesmen; (4) how to keep the 
sales force intact to meet customer 
needs after the war; (5) how to de- 
termine pricing policies under current 
conditions. 

In addition to defense sales con- 
ditions, other pressing problems will 
be discussed: 

Today's Problems in _ Selection, 
Training and Re-training. A recent 
AMA survey showed that tremendous 
interest exists in selection techniques 
for salesmen. Special emphasis will 
therefore be placed on this problem 
and the training of salesmen to meet 
today’s needs. 

Developing the Most Effective Sales 
Tools. Case study presentations will 
be made by companies, illustrating 
selling methods that have put across 
both new products and the regular 
line in spectacular fashion. 








How Can You Help the 
Defense Program? 





How can we help defense? When 
employees are asked this question, 
workable ideas come thick and fast. 
O INSPIRE resourceful craftsmen 
and other wage earners to contribute 
specific suggestions for expediting de- 
fense production, FORBES MAGAZINE 
offers: 1. $225 IN CASH AWARDS; 
2. NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY — to 
those making the most beneficial sug- 
gestions for speeding production of de- 
fense requirements. 





COMPLETE CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to all wage earners in the United 
States and Possessions. 


2. Suggestions not to exceed 300 words. 


3. First Prize $150; Second Prize $50; 
Third Prize $25. 


4. Regular space rates for suggestions other 
than prize winners if published in 
FORBES. 


5. All entries remain the property of the 
sender. 


6. Contest closes midnight, April 30, 1941. 


7. The decision of the judges is to be final. 











Free Announcement Material 

To enable you to draw the attention 
of your work folks to this opportunity 
to win a cash award and earn national 
recognition, we will send effective bul- 
letin board posters and announcement 
leaflets FREE on request. 


National Defense Contest 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


A GREAT DEAL of the joy of life con- 
sists in doing perfectly, or at least to 
the best of one’s ability, everything 
which one attempts to do. There is a 
sense of satisfaction, a pride in survey- 
ing such a work, a work which is 
rounded, full, exact, complete in all its 
parts—which the superficial man, who 
leaves his work in a slovenly, slipshod, 
half-finished condition can never know. 
It is this conscientious completeness 
which turns work into art. The small- 
est thing, well done, becomes artistic. 

—WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 


A business man’s judgment is no 
better than his information. 


—R. P. Lamont. 


I like work. But work carried to ex- 
cess becomes a vice, just as four 
aces in a card game fill every heart 
with admiration, while five cause all 
manner of trouble, hatred and turmoil. 

—JuxLius RosENWALD. 


A man never gets an education in 
college. The most a man can get from 
college is the beginning of a technique 
for pursuing an education on his own 
account afterward. 

—Dr. GLENN FRANK. 


There can be no economy where 
there is no efficiency.—BEACONSFIELD. 


Many imagine that the higher you 
go, the easier the climbing. Don’t be 
governed by that theory unless you 
have a soft place to fall back into. 

—J. L. Boceus. 


Respectable men and women con- 
tent with the good and easy living are 
missing some of the most important 
things in life. Unless you give your- 


self to some great cause you haven’t _ 


even begun to live. 
—Wiiuiam P. Merritt, D.D. 
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Don’t try to eliminate the old- 
fashioned virtues—many have tried it 
with indifferent success. No good sub- 
stitute has yet been found for sim- 
plicity, frankness, sobriety, industry 
and sincerity. —Typo GRAPHIC. 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should not 
grow old. —James A. GARFIELD. 


It’s great to be great, but it’s greater 
to be human. —Witt Rocers. 


Many men absorbed in business 
show such a rare quality of culture 
that we are surprised at it. The reason 
invariably is partly because hard work 
and even the weariness it leaves carry 
a nobility with them, but also because 
there is no room in such lives for in- 
ferior mental occupation. 

—Ernest Dimnet. 


There are great unused sections in 
all of our brains. How much would 
be added to human progress if, for 
one single week, each one of us were 
to make every obstacle the subject of 
a little real thought—Bruce Barton. 


Weary the path that does not chal- 
lenge. Doubt is an incentive to truth 
and patient inquiry leadeth the way. 

—Hosea BALLou. 





A Text 


Judge me O God, and plead 
my cause against an ungodly 
nation: O deliver me from 
the deceitful and unjust man. 

—Psaim 43:1. 


Sent in by J. M. Baker, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 





God draws the lines on the great 
drafting board. He shows man the pic- 
ture. But He conscripts no r on 
the building, compels no acceptance of 
the plan. This is not because He cannot 
— it is not a matter of power. It is be- 
cause to control, compel, conscript is 
to destroy by His very decision the 
plan He has made. Even God cannot 
have it both ways. 

—ALLAN Knicut CHamsers, D.D. 


Many of us are like the little boy we 
met trudging along a country road 
with a cat-rifle over his shoulder. 
“What are you hunting, buddy?” we 
asked. “Dunno, sir, I ain’t seen it 
yet.” —R. LEE SHARPE. 


No person will have occasion to 
complain of the want of time, who 
never loses any.— THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


In every big firm there are the 
Quick and the Dead. There are the 
all-alive, keen, progressive men and 
there are the standstills, who say “No” 
to every good suggestion. This strug- 
gle between the go-aheads and the pull- 
backs makes a bad mess of many a 
balance sheet. My advice is—bury the 
Dead and get into step with the Quick. 

—Hersert N. Casson. 


Men are constantly in danger of 
losing their first ideals. 
—J. S. HENDERson. 


It is ridiculous for any man to criti- 
cize the works of another who has not 
distinguished himself by his own per- 
formance. —ADDISON. 


Few men are lacking in capacity, 
but they fail because they are lacking 
in application. —Catvin Coo.ince. 


The cynic never grows up, but com- 
mits intellectual suicide. 


—Dr. Cuartes R. Brown. 


Many persons wonder why they don’t 
amount to more than they do, have 
good stuff in them, energetic, perser- 
vering, and have ample opportunities. 
It is all a case of trimming the useless 
branches and throwing the whole force 
of power into the development of some- 
thing that counts. —W. J. Jonnston. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 








